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THE EDUCATION OF THE SOLDIER 


By C. O. G. Doute, Secretary of University College, London, late 
Secretary to the Adult Education Committee of the Board of 
Education. 


On the morning of November r1th, 1918, I was standing at 
the side of a road crossing a famous battlefield, while a brigade 
of infantry marched back from their last fight. At that hour 
news of the Armistice had not reached us, but I thought that 
these troops would probably not find themselves engaged in 
another battle, and I observed with some interest the demeanour 
of the men. It was the same that I had observed, though less 
dispassionately, on many other occasions. For nearly four years 
this brigade had fought on the Western Front, in the mud of the 
Salient, on the uplands of the Somme, and now on the Asiago, 
and as they came back from their first battle, so they came from 
their last. Their faces were grey with fatigue. Their bearing 
was one neither of triumph nor of relief. It was proud and 
indomitable, yet without arrogance. The relentless ordeal of 
pain and death, through which they had passed, had left them 
free from illusion, yet wholly free from bitterness, and had written 


something in their eyes which I could not fully comprehend. - 


But some time afterwards I stood before Michael Angelo’s great 
figures of Night and Day, Dawn and Twilight, in San Lorenzo, 
and saw that look immortalised in stone, and Swinburne’s lines 
came into my mind :— 

Is thine hour come to wake, O slumbering Night ? 

Hath not the Dawn a message in thine ear ? 
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The dawn had no message in our ears, and yet something 
was ours, some knowledge which can only be bought at a great 
price, some power which still remains when hope can no longer 
give consolation, nor despair confer resolution. In literature 
there is a hint of it in the last words spoken by Edgar to Gloucester 
in King Lear and by Maurya in Riders to the Sea, and at the 
conclusion of The Trojan Women and other Greek tragedies. 
Indeed, in King Lear, from the time when Edgar meets Gloucester 
on the battlefield, and speaks the memorable words, “‘ Ripeness is 
all,”” a splendid rhythm seems to beat, an exaltation in which 
humanity though dominated by circumstance has at last achieved 
a complete dominance of the spirit over material things. The 
sinned against and sinning alike speak without bitterness, and, 
as it were, under compulsion of some power outside life. I do 
not pretend to understand it. I can only suggest that to the 
riddle of Life, propounded by Job, there is but one answer, that 
Life has no meaning unless it is an apprenticeship. Our appren- 
ticeship was ended. We were Men. 

After the battle of Craonne, a little while before he died for 
a country not his own, Allan Seager wrote of the high fellowship 
which was a recompense for all dear things he and his friends had 
forfeited and had “ taught us the dignity of being Men.” We 
know that he was true to that faith when he met his long sought 
rendezvous with death on the scarred slope of a battered hill on 
the Somme. A little while after a very different man, Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice, on the last night of his service to England, wrote of 
another country which he was soon to enter :— 

We may not count her armies ; we may not see her king ; 

Her fortress is a faithful heart, her pride is suffering, 

And soul by soul and silently her shining bounds increase, 

And her ways are ways of gentleness, and all her paths are peace. 
Allan Seager died before he had reached full manhood, Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice in the fullness of years. For one the apprenticeship 
of Life had been long; for the other it had been brief. But 
each had become a master of the craft of Life. We who are not 
poets cannot express what we mean by the craft of Life. But we 
know its masters when we meet them, and we met many of them 
during the War. We know that we were once, and perhaps are 
still, members of a great fellowship ; that if our hearts had not 
been faithful, if we had not passed through much suffering, we 
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would not be numbered among its members. We know that our 
recompense, and an all-sufficient recompense, is our proven 
manhood, and we ask no more than that we may not fall from 
that fellowship in this world or the next. We do not seek for 
ourselves, or for the fallen, any prouder epitaph than that inscribed 
on the simple war memorial in a Gloucestershire village, “‘ Men of 
Stanway. 1914-18.” 

This was the greatest gift which the War conferred on us, 
and those who care to observe the returned soldier will find how 
much it means tohim. He will not talk of the War to those who 
do not belong to the fellowship. But he knows by something in 
the eyes or the bearing of other men whether they fought in the 
War or not, and with them he has an immediate bond of union. 
It is a bond of union transcending occupation, class or creed. I 
have seen a British Legion procession on Armistice Day with men 
in top hats and men with no collars marching side by side. On 
any other occasion it would have seemed odd; on this occasion 
it seemed the most natural thing in the world, as natural indeed as 
that the long roll of ‘‘ Men of Stanway ”’ should include names 
honoured in English history side by side with names known only 
in Stanway village. Talk to any soldier about the War, and he 
will always return to the same absorbing subject, the men with 
whom he served. He has forgotten much, but he remembers the 
splendid good-fellowship :— 

Faces cheerful, full of whimsical mirth, 
Lined by the wind, burned by the sun ; 


Bodies enraptured by the abounding earth, 
As whose children we are brethren ; One. 


Was there love once? I have forgotten her. 
Was there grief once? Grief yet is mine. 

O loved, living, dying, heroic soldier, 

All, all, my joy, my ;:rief, my love, are thine ! 


In this great poem Robert Nichols touches on another aspect 
of the War, that contact with Nature, that sense of forming part . 
of the Whole, which in itself can destroy the fear of death. To 
those of us who dwell in towns and can escape for perhaps a few 
weeks only in the year into a better world, the War gave at least 
this. We found our affinity with Nature, and feeling there the 
“something far more deeply interfused ”’ yielded ourselves to her 
content. As heritage of this we have those great poems, ‘ Into 
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Battle’ and “‘ The Soldier,” and poems by Allan Seager and 
Robert Nichols only less great. In the Lafayette Ode, ‘‘ The 
Aisne,” and “I have a rendezvous with death,” Allan Seager 
returns again and again to this sense of kinship with the stars, 
most splendidly perhaps when he speaks of the dead :— 


But they are silent, calm. Their eloquence 

Is that incomparable attitude. 

No human presences their witness are 

But summer clouds, and sunset crimson-hued, 

And showers and night winds and the northern star. 


In his sonnet on the dead, Robert Nichols uses much the same 
language :— 
They flame in every star, 

The trees are emerald with their presences. 

They are not gone from us. They do not roam 

The flaw and turmoil of the lower deep, 

But have now made the whole wide world their home, 

And in its loveliness themselves they steep. 


More eloquent still are Rupert Brooke’s lines :— 


There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed ; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 


But the most splendid tribute of all to the life of the soldier 
came surely from Julian Grenfell :— 
All the bright company of Heaven 
Hold him in their high comradeship, 
The Dog-Star, and the Sisters Seven, 
Orion’s Belt and sworded hip. 


The woodland trees that stand together, 
They stand to him each one a friend ; 
They gently speak in the windy weather ; 
They guide to valley and ridge’s end. 


Thomas Hardy has said that a woman always finds it difficult 
to express herself in language invented by man. The same 
difficulty presents itself to the soldier, to those who follow the 
sea, to the mountaineer. Language is invented for the most part 
by literary men, and how few literary men have known the sea, 
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the mountains and the hour of battle! When they have had such 
experience, it is immediately discernible in their work. How 
much the world has gained through the military services of the 
Greek tragedians, the adventures of Cervantes, and in our own 
time the life on the sea of Joseph Conrad and John Masefield ! 
And how great a debt we owe to those of our war poets who 
expressed that which was ever in our thoughts, but could find no 
expression in words! In reading them we can recapture some of 
the thrill of that splendid life of courage, fidelity and unswerving 
loyalty to friends, which is the privilege of the soldier in time of 
war, and of the seaman and the mountaineer at all times. Year 
by year the sea and the mountains take their toll, and yet their 
lovers are faithfultothem. The sea is ever hungry, the mountains 
ever treacherous. They have neither faith nor honour. The 
soldier also knows well enough what war means in terms of filth 
and squalor, and that the reward of courage is sometimes honour, 
but more often wounds and death. Why then are there seamen, 
and mountaineers, and soldiers ? Surely because there, and there 
only, can certain men find their manhood, can feel that heightening 
of the faculties, that exaltation of the spirit, when fear and 
fatigue have alike ceased to have any power or influence, and 
when life and death are for one brief hour seen in their true 
perspective. ‘‘ Truth,” wrote a Highland officer after years of 
war, and just before he fell, “‘ Truth is come contenting us, and 
our €yes are clear.” 

All this the War gave us, and then we came home. We had 
no desire to talk about the War, least of all about our share in it, 
but we were surprised to find that the War was taboo as a subject 
of conversation. The literary coteries had for some time lost 
their interest in it, and most of the literature published ignored 
the War altogether. The “ half-men with their dirty songs and 
dreary ’’ recaptured their hold over the literary public. Such 
books as were published on the subject of the War were for the 
most part written by men who had strayed from the literary 
coteries into another world and had not felt at home there. From 
this literature posterity will be able to get a very false impression 
of the War and of the men who took part init. I have studied it 
with some interest, and the guiding ideas seem to be these: that 
every one over the age of forty was personally responsible for the 
War, in particular diplomatists and gentlemen in Piccadilly clubs 
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(presumed to be childless) ; that we who fought were innocent 
children incapable of judging the issues at stake and hounded to 
death by our elders ; that the Army was composed of two kinds 
of people—those who had been “ nagged and bullied till they 
went to fight,” and those who had entered the War in a light- 
hearted spirit and had lost their moral as soon as they discovered 
what a dangerous and dirty business it was; that physical 
courage is derived solely from a lust to kill, moral courage (the 
attribute of the man who did not take part in the War) being 
something apart and far more splendid; and finally (on the 
authority of one of our greatest writers) that we were unable to 
behave ourselves either in victory or in defeat. 

We who fought in the War are not in the least hurt by these 
outpourings of men whose opinions we do not value and whose 
regard we have not sought. But since they are part of the stock 
in trade of many social movements in this country, and are in 
constant use as propaganda against War, they should perhaps be 
answered. The soldier knew in 1914, as well as he knows in 1927, 
that war is not “ glorious,” and that the killing of his fellow-men 
is a damnable and disgusting business. But he also knew that 
certain forms of servitude were even more degrading to the human 
spirit, and he entered the War not lightheartedly, but without 
illusion. There is a splendid description of the spirit in which the 
Englishman took up arms in John Masefield’s August 1914, where 
he speaks of the English countryside and “ the heartfelt things, 
past-speaking dear to unknown generations of dead men ” :— 

Who, century after century, held these farms, 
And, looking out to watch the changing sky, 


Heard, as we hear, the rumours and alarms 
Of war at hand and danger pressing nigh, 
And knew, as we know, that the message meant 
The breaking off of ties, the loss of friends, 
Death, like a miser getting in his rent, 
And no new stones laid where the trackway ends, 
Yet heard the news, and went discouraged home, 
And brooded by the fire with heavy mind, 
With such dumb loving of the Berkshire loam 
As breaks the dumb hearts of the English kind, 
Then sadly rose and left the well-loved Downs, 
And so by ship to sea, and knew no more 
The fields of home, the byres, the market towns, 
Nor the dear outline of the English shore, 
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And died (uncouthly most) in foreign lands 
For some idea but dimly understood 
Of an English city never built by hands, 
Which love of England prompted and made good. 


In that faith we entered the Army, and for that faith a million 
of us died. We were not nagged and bullied till we went to fight, 
nor were we children incapable of judging the issues at stake. 
We were men who knew well what we were doing, and the horrors 
of war, which we anticipated, did not cause us to turn aside. When 
Sir Edward Goschen told the German Chancellor that “ fear of 
consequences could hardly be regarded as an excuse for breaking 
solemn engagements,” he expressed very simply an idea which, 
formulated or unformulated, dominated the mind of the English- 
man during the War and enabled him to stand fast even in the 
darkest days of the autumn of 1917 and the spring of 1918. We 
did not regard the horrors of the Ypres Salient and of many other 
battlefields as an excuse for breaking solemn engagements. We 
fought, knowing well what were the issues, and we fought for 
ourselves. There is a passage in Lord Haig’s last despatch which 
should be remembered by those who presume to regard us as 
objects of sympathy. “ By the long road they trod with such 
devoted and self-sacrificing bravery we have arrived at victory, 
and to-day they have their reward.”” We did not ask for gratitude 
then, nordowenow. We do not recognize the existence of a debt. 
We saved England for ourselves. 

On the other hand, we naturally resent the praise now 
lavished on those who had the “ moral courage ”’ to stand aside 
from the War, and the belittlement of the ‘‘ physical courage ’’ of 
the men who took part init. It is rather a large assumption that 
every one who failed to take part in the War displayed the highest 
kind of courage. It needs an expert to distinguish moral courage 
from the qualities of vanity and complacency which so often pass 
for it and enable a man to be completely indifferent to social 
ostracism. On the other hand, every soldier had to display quite 
a high type of courage. The ‘ courage to rage and to kill,” so 
happily contrasted with moral courage in a play which was put 
on shortly after the War, might see a soldier through a battle ; 
it could not see him through the hardship, exposure and torment 
of shell fire, which was the soldier’s lot during years of trench 
warfare. Those who judge the degree of that torment by their 
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experience of air raids have derived a very false impression. The 
quietest day before Ypres was far more dangerous and more noisy 
than the worst air-raid on London. The “ physical courage ”’ of 
the soldier had need to be nine-tenths moral in origin. 

With regard to the last allegation that we were unable to 
behave ourselves in victory or in defeat, I would only ask the 
great author, who was responsible for it, to read the records of 
those regiments which endured the long agony of the March 
retreat and of the fighting on the Lys which succeeded it, and he 
will find a hundred records as great as that of Thermopyle: And 
a visit to the Rhineland may enable him to ascertain which of the 
victorious armies behaved with most restraint and generosity. 
Or perhaps he may call to mind the story of a British officer, 
C. E. Montague, who late at night heard two tipsy Highlanders 
gravely dispensing the consolations of chivalry to a stout burgher 
of Cologne. ‘‘ Och, dinna tak’ it to hairtt, mon. I tell ye that 
your lads were grond.”’ . 

These allegations have been used so freely as propaganda 
against war, and as a means of impressing the younger generation, 
that it is regarded by earnest people in many social movements 
as immoral even to question them. To this the soldier is inclined 
to reply that he has no objection to being dishonoured in this 
fashion, if war can thereby be prevented in the future. But he 
has been taught in the hardest of all schools, that of war, that it 
cannot profit a man in the long run to base his life upon a lie. 
Truth does not matter much in literary coteries, but it does matter 
in war, and on the sea and on the mountains. You cannot cajole 
a mountain or argue with the sea. You cannot use oratory | 
against a machine gun. Truth is of importance in the serious 
business of outlawing war, and no useful purpose is served by 
telling the younger generation that every soldier is now convinced 
that he was tricked or cajoled into joining the army, that he 
fought because he had not the moral courage to run away, and 
that his recollections of the War are suffused with horror. All 
this may deceive those members of the younger generation who 
derive their opinions solely from the printed page, and are not at 
home in the highways of life. But the others are likely, 
sooner or later, to get into conversation with someone who fought, 
and to hear quite a different story. The soldier recollects the high 
heart, the proven manhood, the splendid fellowship of those days. 
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No more to watch by night’s eternal shore, 
With England’s chivalry at dawn to ride. 

No more defeat, faith, victory. O no more 

A cause on earth for which we might have died. 


When the memorial to the Guards Division, which saw much of 
the sternest fighting of the War, was unveiled, an officer, finding 
himself again at the head of his company, took the opportunity 
of asking each one separately whether he was happier now than 
he was in France. He did not receive a single affirmative answer. 
Propagandists would do well to bear this in mind, and to use as 
arguments against war only eternal truths, such as the sanctity of 
human life. | 

But the propagandists and the leaders of movements directed 
to bringing about a better social order have not taken much 
notice of the soldier. There seems to be a general assumption 
that our experiences have taught us nothing, indeed that we have 
much to unlearn. Assemblies of the leaders of the Church invite 
undergraduates to lecture to them on the state of their belief, and 
researches are conducted all over the world to ascertain what 
youth is thinking and wanting. The same privilege has not been 
accorded to the soldier; and he is far from seeking it. He 
remembers that the beliefs and points of view, which he assembled 
out of discussions with other immature young men, broke down 
in the test of reality, and he is not disposed to attach much 
importance to the opinions of a young man of eighteen, knowing 
that the young man will have come to quite different conclusions 
before he is twenty-five. He has a shrewd suspicion that the 
young man of to-day is not less generous than the young man of 
fifteen years ago, and that he is seeking, not an audience to whom 
he may lecture, but the craftsman of life with whom he may. serve 
his apprenticeship, the beloved captain under whose leadership 
he may spend and be spent. 

The soldier is inclined also to feel a doubt as to the. way in 
which some ideals are laid before the young by those who venture - 
so far as to offer some guidance. ‘‘ Service” is no doubt the 
noblest of ideals, but the incessant use of the word must deter 
many young men from practising it. The soldier saw a consider- 
able amount of genuine service practised by men who had never 
heard the word, and he became very aware at times during the 
War that an ability to express idealism was a puor substitute for 
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the competence which distinguishes professional pride. Indeed, 
one of the greatest lessons which the soldier learned is expressed 
in A. E. Housman’s great “‘ Epitaph on an Army of Mercenaries ” : 
These in the day when Heaven was falling, 
The hour when Earth’s foundation fled, 


Followed their mercenary calling 
And took their wages and are dead. 


And there is another point of view, very common in these 
days, which our experiences have disabled us from sharing. 
Some time ago at the Hippodrome a play was staged with a 
refrain “I want to be happy.” This refrain was hummed at 
every street corner in England; it was a good tune, and the 
sentiment was so much in keeping with contemporary thought. 
This was made abundantly clear when shortly afterwards a book 
emanated from the Chelsea intelligentsia entitled ‘‘ The right to 
be happy.” We who fought in the War have come to a rather 
different conclusion as-to the purpose for which Nature after 
many zons and countless experiments has created Man. Indeed, 
it seems unlikely that happiness will be materially advanced, for 
the keener appreciation which comes with man’s development 
may give him a greater capacity for joy, but it certainly confers 
also a greater capacity for sorrow. But we have learned that 
there is something far nobler than happiness ; that happiness is 
a by-product of endeavour ; that those who most seek to capture 
it are the first to lose it. Men of science have talked much in 
recent years of Emergent Evolution. We may feel perhaps that 
we have been privileged to help in this eternal process, for have 
we not shown to what heights, to what dominance over material 
things, the spirit can rise? And surely this is the greatest neces- 
sity of mankind, to advance, to extend and to strengthen the 
dominance of the spirit over bodily function. That is the abiding 
justification of great enterprises such as the climbing of Mount 
Everest. It is the creed of the seaman and the mountaineer. 
To “overdo it” is not madness; it is the means by which 
humanity has emerged ; it is man’s plain biological duty to-day. 

Still for the moment the soldier is without honour in the 
literary coteries. But he is not without honour among the common 
people, in whom the real strength and wisdom of this great nation 
have always rested. It may be that we shall have the great good 
fortune of the Garibaldini, and find an historian who will tell our 
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story with truth and justice. Garibaldi at least will be honoured 
in history through one who has shared his love of country and 
love of freedom, and indeed of the hills and of the sea, where those 
loves are kept most strong and most pure. But if we have no 
such fortune, we can at least take full consolation in some of the 
last words in Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s great book: “ The history 
of events is ephemeral and for the scholar ; the poetry of events 
is eternal and for the multitude. It is the acted poem that lives 
in the hearts of millions to whom the written words of history and 
the written words of poetry are alike an unopened book.” And 
so we are content. The traditions of the great trades of the 
soldier, the seaman, the mountaineer, for the most part are not 
recorded in books ; they are handed down in the form of stories 
told in off hours to the younger members of the same trade when 
no stranger is present. The real story of the War, the genuine 
epic of our generation, will be handed down by word of mouth ; 
and we will be not unhonoured by the England of the future, 
though we may not have the good fortune to be honoured in 
English literature. To write poetry is given to few; to live it 
has been the privilege of our generation. 
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WHAT IS REALLY WRONG WITH ADULTS? 


By C. SPEARMAN, PH.D. (Lerpzic), F.R.S., Grote Professor of 
Philosophy of Mind, University College, University of London 


Amonc the topmost waves in the present tide of thought is 
the solicitude that a person’s education should not cease—but, if 
anything, be intensified—when he arrives at the stage of adult- 
ness. Asan eloquent testimony to the strength of this movement, 
nothing could well surpass the establishment of this Journal itself, 
with its galaxy of eminent sponsors. 

Nevertheless, in the very first number of this same Journal, 
and from the very man who has first received a Chair to deal with 
the matter, there has appeared an article which calls the whole 
movement seriously into question. Among its enthusiastic 
advocates, naturally enough, such an article has produced no 
little perturbation. Professor Peers—for to him it is that I 
allude—has forcibly indicated that the proposal to continue 
systematic education on into adult life rests upon several assump- 
tions which are more or less precarious. He has even been able 
to quote some very great authorities as seeming to suggest that 
the notion of doing anything of the sort is fundamentally vain 
and futile :— 


“ Psychology, according to Professor Adams, approves the 
limit set by economic necessity by showing that, at the age of 
twenty-five, ‘ the really fruitful plastic period ends.’ Professor 
Nunn seems also to accept this view, and both he and Professor 
Adams borrow from James the expression ‘ fogeyism’ to 
describe the state which descends upon us in the middle 
twenties. After that age ‘ there are no more revolutions, but 
only consolidation and humdrum progress along lines already 
fixed.’ ” 


With such words ringing in our ears, we are bidden to pause 
before committing ourselves more deeply to the project of educat- 
ing the adult—to pause and ask ourselves whether he is really 
and sufficiently educable. 

Now, as regards the general prudent attitude taken up 
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by Professor Peers, that we should make sure of our ground 
before adventuring a step which might afterwards be regretted, 
I, for one, am in cordial sympathy. Less acceptable, however, 
seem to me the particular lines along which he appears to be 
seeking the required preliminary information as to whether the 
project is really feasible. For instance, it is hard to agree with 
him that the prospect of success is vitally dependent upon whether 
the “‘ intelligence” possessed by different individuals turns out 
to have what is called a ‘‘ normal” frequency distribution. So 
far as the education is concerned, I venture to say, it does not 
matter one pin whether this distribution be ‘“ normal,” rect- 
angular, parabolic, “‘ leptokurtic,” or even bi-modal or U-shaped. 
Again, one cannot easily accord with the author and his cited 
“commentator’’ on the American Army mental: tests, who 
regard the outcome of these tests as “‘ assuredly depressing ”’ on 
the ground that “ never before has the relative scarcity of high | 
intelligence been so visibly demonstrated.” As a matter of fact, 
the frequency distribution of the ‘‘ mental ages ” as revealed by 
these tests approximates very closely to the “‘ normal” type. 
What really has caused alarm about this ‘distribution is not its 
lack or otherwise of “‘ normality,’ but the fact that it reveals the 
average mental age of the soldier to be only about twelve to thirteen 
years! But even the anxiety on this point would seem to have 
been baseless. Certainly we must accept the numerical fact that 
—using the particular tests in question—the average man in the 
Army did only about as well as does the average child of twelve to 
thirteen years. But if such an outcome is “ depressing’ in 
respect of the Army, then surely it ought to be exhilarating in 
respect of the school-children ! 

If we wish to follow up the unexpected army result and 
discover its cause, much will depend upon what we assume to be 
the essential nature of the tests employed. Suppose we adopt 
the widespread view, that such tests measure chiefly the degree 
of instruction received by the persons tested. Then, the simplest . 
explanation of the comparatively poor performance of the soldiers 
would be that much of what they had learned as children they 
had since forgotten. Such a conclusion seems to speak rather for 
than against the plan of continuing their education to a later 
date. Turn, then, to the opposite view, namely, that the tests 
measure, not education actually received, but only educable 
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capacity. Even so, the aforesaid outcome of the testing would 
only indicate that educable capacity ceases at an astonishingly 
early age to grow any larger. It would not in the least suggest 
that this capacity then or thereafter grows smaller, 

Now, in order to obtain evidence of a more cogent kind than 
the considerations which we have been finding so wide of the 
mark, the proper course might seem to be an appeal to psychology. 
When we want to predict the distance that a beam of electro- 
magnetic waves can be effectively projected, we naturally consult 
the expert electrician. To ascertain the biological values of the 
vitamins, we go to the expert physiologist. Why not, then, solve 
the question as to the educability of the adult by asking the 
expert psychologist about it ? 

And this is the very procedure that I am going to recommend. 
But it will be with the proviso that the psychology invoked 
should be genuinely up-to-date ; not merely written in a recent 
year, but really embodying the chief recent advances. In 
particular, it must take into account the discovery that all 
attainment to any new knowledge, or to any new idea, or even to 
any new mental behaviour, can be analysed into three, and only 
three ultimate forms of process. There is, first, the awareness 
which everyone has of his own experience. Secondly, there is 
the power, when two or more ideas are given, to cognize relations 
between them. And, in the third place, there is the power, when 
an idea and an appropriate relation are given, to educe the nature 
of the correlative idea.* Now, these three cardinal “‘ neogenetic ” 
functions, as they have been termed—or, at any rate, the second 
and third of them—would appear in the light of experimental 
work to reach their highest point at a surprisingly early age, but 
then to retain it until surprisingly late. They do, indeed, make 
comparatively small progress after twelve to thirteen years, and 
perhaps none at all after fourteen to fifteen years. But, on the 
other hand, they display little if any decline up to, usually, as 
much as eighty years. Moreover, not only are these three funda- 
mental powers quite insusceptible of increase by means of educa- 
tion in the case of the adult ; probably they cannot be increased 
by extra education at any age. They constitute, not so much the 
product, as rather the means, of education.f 


* See The Nature of Intelligence by the present author, Macmillan, 1923. 
t The Abilities of Man by the present author, 1927, Chapter XXI.; see 
especially, the references to the research of Ballard. 
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Nor are they even the sole means. They supply only the 
soft growing shoots of the tree of knowledge; the hard timber 
itself is made and preserved by a very different mental property, 
that of retentiveness. How, then, does the adult stand as regards 
this latter property ? The present evidence indicates that the 
retentiveness for new impressions decreases, not only in adult 
years, but from the earliest age onwards. On the other hand, 
such diminution remains for a very long period comparatively 
slight in amount; it rarely becomes obvious without actual 
measurement much before seventy years or so.* 

Thus far, then, the case on behalf of adult education looks 
promising enough. But there is still another aspect of it to 
consider. Age does not, indeed, appreciably diminish the 
fundamental cognitive powers. But it does very greatly affect 
the application of these powers to particular cases. 

Let me quote an instance from a research just completed by 
Stevanovi¢, in Aveling’s psychological laboratory, on The Mental 
Processes involved in Judgment.{ This investigation included in 
its scope the forming of new concepts. Here the experimental 
procedure for studying this operation will only be described in 
bare outline, passing over the thousand and one precautionary 
measures involved in all adequate experimental technique. 

The material was furnished by thirty-five pictures, divided 
into seven sets. Each set consisted of one and the same pattern 
variously projected and variously coloured. For each set a 
common name was coined. As examples are given below 
(uncoloured) three out of five from each of the two sets of pictures 
named respectively ‘‘ petul” and “‘ sabom.” 

Every picture, together with the name given to the whole 
set, was exhibited to the observer for a few seconds. After this 
had been done repeatedly with all the pictures—the entire 
experimentation lasted two to three years—each word was 
displayed alone. The observer had then to describe the idea 
evoked by the word, and also to draw the picture as he remem- 
bered it. 

On the whole, the formation of concepts in this manner met 
with success. A “ petul” or a “‘sabom” actually came to 
possess a general meaning comparable with that borne by any 


* See loc. cit. 
+t Brit. J. Psych., Mong Suppl, ,1927. 
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word in ordinary language, say, a “ cat,’”’ a “ tree,” or a “ house.” 
But there were also many failures, and these for divers reasons. 


PETUL 


Peculiarly potent among them proved to be the tendency not to 
cognize a picture simply as it was, but, instead, to interpret it 


SABOM 


2 3 


according to some previous cognition. Thus, the first picture 
belonging to the “‘sabom”’ set appeared to one observer as 
“something rabbit-like.”” And this interpretation persisted 
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tenaciously throughout the experiment, despite the influence of 
the subsequent exhibitions of this and the other pictures. In 
consequence, the general concept of a “‘ sabom ” was never formed 
by this observer at all. 

In many other cases, the effect of an earlier upon a later 
cognition was found to be, even when less drastic than in the 
preceding instance, still very seriously prejudicial. Often, for 
example, some feature other than that which characterised a 
whole set of pictures nevertheless made its appearance in two (or 
more) of them. This feature was then liable on the second 
occasion to be cognized too exclusively; that is to say, it so 
dominated the later picture that other and more important 
features of this were surprisingly overlooked. 

Such results obtained from exact experiment may at least 
have their significance pressed home by cases drawn from the less 
reliable source of personal reminiscence. Well I myself remember 
seeing the notes made on a lecture of mine by a student who had 
before been taught by someone else. These notes showed them- 
selves to have been throughout transformed—unconsciously, it 
seems—in the direction of the teaching that the student had 
received previously. As purporting to represent what had been 
uttered by myself, I was aghast at them. Though they would, I 
suspect, have no less horrified his earlier teacher. They were, in 
fact, neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. 

Another more dramatic case may be quoted that lies within 
the memory of most of us. In the Great War, there arose among 
the British troops a continual cry for younger and younger 
officers, even to fill the higher ranks. And yet the German 
superior officers—of whose efficiency there can be no reasonable 
doubt whatever—averaged some ten years more than ours. 
Now, an examination of the early days of the War would seem to 
show that the British senior officers went wrong time after time 
because they had been chiefly trained by—or, at any rate, in 
accordance with—an earlier and very different situation, that of 
the war in South Africa. Even in South Africa itself, they went 
greatly astray because of having been trained in a still earlier 
situation, that of fighting against numerous and courageous but 
badly-armed savages. In such sense, then, many of our senior 
officers did appear to have left behind them “ the really fruitful 
plastic period,” and to have got stuck fast in ‘“‘ fogeyism ” 
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Not even yet, however, have we come to the end of the trouble 
that may be induced by earlier upon later cognition. Many 
philosophers, indeed, and with still greater emphasis many 
so-called “‘ practical’ men, cannot tire of declaring that know- 
ledge is only to be gained by way of experience. As correct and 
more so, it might be maintained, is the contrary thesis, that 
previous experience is the one and sole source of all kinds and 
descriptions of error, This brings us upon problems of vast 
extent and importance for all education, and especially that of 
adults. How does the tendency to error arise? In what 
manner and to what extent can a child or adult be protected 
against it? Here is a field that most urgently needs adequate 
scientific investigation.* 

Furthermore, besides all the above-mentioned harmful 
influences of previous cognition purely as such, there has also to 
be taken into account its tendency to superinduce a positive 
dislike for great novelty later on ; a subconscious fear, sometimes, 
that one’s accumulated stock of intellectual acquirements may 
become depreciated ; an obscure dread, that one will need some 
tiresome, disadvantageous, or even impossible mental reorganiza- 
tion ; in a word, all the subtle sources of ‘‘ neophobia.”’ 

But at this point, the scales in which we have been weighing 
the value of previous experience would seem in danger of being 
tipped too far on the adverse side. Returning to the experiments 
of Stevanovi¢, the disturbance which the perception of the early 
pictures produced in that of the later ones did not befall every 
observer in equal degree ; nor did it occur equally under every 
sort of condition. Still less did such disadvantages fail to be 
accompanied by, on the other hand, very great advantages. 
Indeed, the earlier cognitions not only in many ways assisted 
those which followed afterwards ; they were even indispensable 
in order that these should ever bear their full fruit. Nor did such 
benefit merely consist in the concept becoming, by dint of repeti- 
tion, more mechanized and durable. The mastery of the concept 
endowed the possessor with something immeasurably more im- 
portant, a new fount of originality. He became able to invent 
new instances of it on hisown account. And essentially analogous 


* For the leading consideration involved, see the above-quoted Nature of 
Intelligence, p. 286. A paper was read in continuation of this at the meeting of 
the British Association in 1926. Further experimental investigations are now in 
progress. 
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would appear to be all power whatsoever of inventing, constructing, 
creating, or in any way originating ; whether in fiction, in art, in 
science, in play, or, above all, in behaviour. All such feats of 
origination fall, in fact, under the heading of our third ultimate 
law of cognition (see above, p. 14). And the very formulation 
of this shows that a new item can only supervene in consciousness 
to the extent that it can be educed from two or more items 
acquired already. 

To sum up, we have found that adult persons are, and remain, 
about equal to children in secondary schools—and considerably 
above those in primary schools—with respect to their funda- 
mental powers of learning. But with respect to the application 
of these powers to special kinds of mental operation, the adult is 
far more affected than the child by many influences, both 
cognitive and conative, through which he may be either assisted 
or impeded. He is far more likely than the child to yield a bad 
harvest for his education ; but equally also, to yield a rich one. 
The success or otherwise of the movement to educate him must 
therefore depend upon the educators acquiring knowledge of how 
and where the more favourable outcome can be secured. This 
task is by no means to be achieved by any excogitations ‘‘ at the 
green table”; it calls for genuinely scientific research in the 
psychology of abilities and disabilities. 
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LITERATURE AND LIFE 
By A. E. MorGan, M.A., Principal of the University College, Hull 


LIFE is, after all, the chief interest of man. The human 
race exists only for and by the preservation of life, and vitality 
means expression of the capacity latent in the human organism. 
Pope meant just that when he said for literature, that the proper 
study of mankind was man. To the individual, and d fortiori to 
the race, man is the most important thing; indeed, the only 
thing. Now the greatest school of experience, we are told, is life 
itself; there, above all, we can learn about life. Unfortunately, 
few have the faculty to learn all that is there displayed. We 
not only lack perception, but we are too dull to recognize the 
necessity and propriety of the study of man. The artist, however, 
is a man conscious of that necessity, and he is abnormally per- 
ceptive. He is “a man pleased with his own passions and voli- 
tions, and who rejoices more than other men in the spirit of life 
that is in him; delighting to contemplate similar volitions and 
passions as manifested in the goings-on of the Universe.” This 
man of Wordsworth’s definition is a more vital link in the chain 
of life than we ordinary folk. And then he has unusually sensitive 
nerve-endings. He is “‘ endowed with more lively sensibility . . . 
and a more comprehensive soul, than are supposed to be common 
among mankind.” So that the myriad little facts and deeds of 
men which pass unheeded by us are significant to his keener 
senses. 

These peculiar faculties enable the artist to amass a wealth 
of experience which those of us with obscurer vision could never 
collect. Next follows the period of digestion—shall we say, of 
gestation ? In apparent tranquillity the processes work. Really, 
it is a process of seething energy, when the creative force teems 
vitally. Partly by an unconscious selection, partly by a con- 
scious act of appropriation, the artist chooses the necessary 
material. The crude ore is subjected to the hot flames of imagina- 
tion until at last the pure metal can be separated from the baser 
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elements, and now he can create his work. His imagination may 
make new combinations and unfamiliar arrangements, but it is 
still the material of life on which it works. Finally, the finished 
picture is displayed to us. Then we see what we have looked on 
in life, but never beheld ; we hear at length sounds which our 
coarse ears had never heeded ; our senses and emotions thrill to 
the common joys and woes of life, amidst which our inactive 
imagination had lain in incommunicable sleep. The literary 
artist, as much as the painter, is thus a depicter of life, and 
through the medium of his pictures we read the book of life with a 
perspicacity of which, unaided, we are incapable. 

For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that we love, 

First when we see them painted, things we have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see ; 

And so they are better, painted—better to us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for that— 
One may go even further than Fra Lippo Lippi. The artist, he 
says, is a depicter; but he is also an interpreter. He makes 
us see, and he.also makes us understand. His picture is an image 
—it is a significant image, and it is an interpretative image. 

Thus, art at once stimulates and satisfies the craving to view 
life wisely and fully. And it does more. Beneath the level of our 
sensuous and conscious experience lies a vast mass of half-formed 
or shapeless desires. We may present to the world an unruffled 
surface of restraint, but beneath is a yearning chaos, For practical 
everyday life we accept, perforce, the limitations of actuality ; 
but now and again the bars are let down and the spirit takes 
flight. In the world of waking or of sleep the imagination may 
escape to the realm of dream, where wishes can run on air, for it 
is the true land of heart’s desire. Yet, just as most of us are too 
obscure of vision to read the open book of life, so we are incapable 
of escaping from the limitations of constricted life to the illimitable 
world of imagination. But the artist can. He can, moreover, 
transport us on the wings of his stronger fancy to this happy 
shore ; and there, at last, we may bathe in the sunshine and in the 
waters of perfection. 

This conception of the artist seems to be antagonistic to that 
which regards him as the depicter and interpreter of actual life. 
But it is not. It is only an extension of the idea. Life depends 
for its persistence on an ever-forward tendency: growth is 
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implicit in life. In the field of ideas and emotions the imagina- 
tion plays a part of great importance in setting up an ideal which 
is a goal for attainment. Attainment may not be achieved, but 
the struggle forward is beneficial. In this sense it is true that the 
poets, the dreamers, are the really practical men, whose work is 
constructive, in that it stimulates the imagination. It lifts man- 
kind on a high wave, from the crest of which he can see for a 
moment beyond the turmoil of the waters to the shore ahead. 
So he is inspired with an ideal which needs only familiarity to 
bring about its realization. That is why poets, such as Blake or 
Shelley, seemingly vague, ineffective idealists, have made an 
appreciable, practical contribution to human progress. Even 
their apparently dead thoughts are still potent to quicken a new 
birth, and to-day their words and the words of all the seers of 
beauty are, and for many a day to come will be, to unawakened 
earth the trumpet of a prophecy. Their contribution is to enable 
lesser men to perceive the light, to press forward, and in that act 
to realize the force that is within themselves. So the fairy tale 
and the romance, remote from the facts of common life, transport 
to a world of imaginative creation, and in that process contribute 
in some degree to the eventual realization of those tasted sweets 
in the life of actuality. Whether the artist is showing us a picture 
through which we can read life more thoroughly, or whether he is 
carrying us away from our environment to enjoy a life of fancy, 
he is enabling us to exercise more richly the vital energy which is 
latent within us all. 

Proceeding from this is a result, the benefit of which we are 
only now appreciating adequately. In the past there has been 
ample recognition of the desirability of esthetic recreation for 
those who could afford it. For several centuries the economic 
improvement of the middie class has been accompanied by a 
higher standard and wider spreading of education, and at the 
same time intellectual politeness and esthetic refinement have 
slowly increased. Unfortunately, this advantage was won partly 
at the expense of the people as a whole. The Renaissance, with 
all its cultural and political benefits, marked the divorce of art 
from the common folk. Pictorial and architectural art, which 
had flourished under medieval catholicism, fell under a ban, and 
imaginative literature suffered similarly at the hands of puri- 
tanism. At the same time there were economic causes tending to 
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bring about the modern stratification of society, with the result 
that class was separated from class, both socially and culturally, 
in a way never known before. The revival of learning led 
literary artists to fill their work with strange stuff beyond the 
ken of simple folk. The invention of printing changed the vehicle 
of publication from an oral medium to the printed page, with the 
result that not every one, as heretofore, but only the literate 
few could enter the treasure-house of literature. So that by the 
time that the Industrial Revolution had England in thrall, 
artistic enjoyment was the privilege of a comparatively small 
class. Within these limits art was highly valued, but it was 
regarded at best as a desirable luxury. It was no longer common 
fare. 

The philosophers of the French Revolution rebelled violently 
against the old doctrine, buttressed by theology, that human 
nature is inherently bad. This led to a gradual revolt against 
current educational theories and against the systems which were 
designed to repress or exorcise evil and to implant virtue. Slowly, 
education has come to be recognized rather as a process which 
primarily should assist the development of every beneficial 
faculty with which human personality is endowed, and in which 
restraint should be reduced to the smallest amount possible. At 
the same time, the complexity of human personality is more 
fully realized and the scope of education is, consequently, being 
enlarged rapidly. Education must assist the physical growth of 
the body, the intellectual growth of the mind, and the moral 
growth which implies a fuller equipment for social relationships. 
It is seen that none of these elements can be omitted, even from 
the free, public education of the masses, for without them the 
nation, provided with a political means of self-expression, runs a 
grave risk of destruction. 

What is, however, as yet less fully appreciated is the relation- 
ship of education to the emotional faculties. The older educa- 
tional practice attempted to control the obviously dangerous 
emotions by putting them in a strait-jacket of repressive rules 
and conventions. Man was, in truth, afraid of the powerful 
element of passion which constitutes so large a part of human 
nature, and is the spring of so great a proportion of human action. 
To-day we understand a little more of the nature and processes 
of emotion. We see that it is an inherent element in human life 
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and conduct; and it alarms us less. Passion cannot be denied, 
but it may be regulated. Regulation is to be effected, not merely 
by restraint, though that is part of the process, but by diversion 
into channels where its vast energy may be directed to beneficent 
ends. At the same time, we understand something of the dangers 
of the perversion which comes from unintelligent and ruthless 
repression of the emotions. And, finally, we realize what a great 
part the unconscious plays in human personality, and how 
pregnant it is for good and evil. 

Emotional regulation is more necessary in the circumstances 
of our complex modern social organization than in a primitive 
community, where personalities have more elbow-room. The 
more elaborate the society, the greater the need for shaping each 
member so that he may dovetail into his place. The conditions 
in which masses of people are to-day obliged to live and the 
monotonous and inexpressive nature of their work are emotionally 
repressive to a perilous degree. Fortunately, there are certain 
outlets by which passion can escape with comparatively unharmful 
effects. Were it not for football matches, prize fights, political 
elections, dances, jazz and such-like safety-valves, society 
would be in a very perilous plight. When, however, passion is 
diverted into such activities as war, multifarious gambling on 
hazards—whether on the stock market or sport, or minor games 
of chance—the remedy may be as bad as the disease. And when 
drink is the chief means of emotional sublimation, as it has been 
for a great number, life itself is imperilled. These various chan- 
nels of outlet obviously vary in the degree of their harmfulness; 
but if it were possible to choke them all, without opening others, 
there would inevitably be a devastating outbreak in other direc- 
tions, probably in crime and general physical violence. 

We have already seen that one of the main ends of art is to 
provide a means of imaginative realization of the yearnings and 
passions of humanity. Aisthetic taste is, in fact, a form of that 
emotional hunger which satisfies itself on cruder nourishment in 
the shape of football matches and horse racing. These things in 
themselves are not bad. What is regrettable is that they should 
oust from the lives of so many the alternative forms of emotional 
expression which have been proved to be fraught with joy and 
spiritual enrichment. Yet xsthetic cravings are not so easily 
thwarted. Although the people lost that contact with art which 
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they enjoyed in the simpler social organization of the Middle 
Ages, they clung desperately to the rags of literature which 
remained to them in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The broadsheets and chapbooks of those days, and the remnants 
- of story, poetry and folk play which persisted were not without 
their significance and value. To-day those are dead, but new 
forms have arisen ; and in the sentimentalism of popular fiction 
and the sensationalism of the film-drama the folk have recaptured 
a means of realizing, as best they may, the yearnings and the 
emotions which cannot fructify in actual life. 

What is needed is a fuller recognition of the necessity of art. 
Enthusiasts, for long called cranks, have been preaching this 
gospel for many years. Ruskin and William Morris saw the 
necessity when the environment of life was becoming uglier daily, 
under the influence of material development. Psychology now 
points in the same direction. Educationists are beginning to see 
that the training of the esthetic faculty and the satisfaction of 
esthetic hunger are integral parts of their function. Enlightened 
public opinion everywhere recognizes these claims. The State 
and municipalities provide pictorial art and music for the com- 
munity. In some countries drama enjoys a similar position. 
Public libraries, which have sprung up so widely, show that the 
principle has been applied to literature. But still the vast majority 
of the people lack the equipment or the opportunity for esthetic 
pleasure. When society as a whole perceives that art is an indi- 
vidual and a social need, a great step will have been taken towards 
gaining the control and direction of the passions which must be 
mastered before man is truly civilized. The old idea of art as the 
luxury of a privileged few is already dead, but there has yet to 
be established a deep belief that it is the necessary food of all. 
This is not to say that it is a .ubstitute for life, or that it is the 
only activity through which the human spirit can find scope for 
realizing its energy. But it is one, and one of the greatest ; and 
its importance rests in the fact that it supplements life by adding 
something which common experience usually fails to give. Life 
can be only enriched by the full utilization of every means which 
the human spirit can command. 

In this process of restoration a special responsibility rests on 
educationists, and, in particular, on those whose duty it is to 
teach literature. Recognizing this the Committee on the Teaching 
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of English, which published its well-known report in 1921, reads 
a clearly-worded lesson to the universities :— 


“The rise of modern universities has accredited an 
ambassador of poetry to every important capital of indus- 
trialism in the country, and upon his shoulders rests a responsi- 
bility greater we think than is as yet generally recognized. The 
Professor of Literature in a university . . . has obligations not 
merely to the students who come to him to read for a degree, 
but still more towards the teeming population outside the 
university walls, most of whom have not so much as heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghost. The fulfilment of these 
obligations means propaganda work, organization and the 
building up of a staff of assistant missionaries. But first, and 
above all, it means a right attitude of mind, a conviction that 
literature and life are inseparable, that literature is not just a 
subject for academic study, but one of the chief temples of the 
human spirit, in which all should worship.” 


On the whole the universities are discharging their functions 
conscientiously, and the scorn which was poured on the Com- 
mittee for this plea by the Merton Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Oxford, in his Inaugural Lecture in 1923, is 
happily not typical. : 

In his Inaugural Lecture he refers in the following words to 
the Report : 


“The place of universities in this mission, and more 
especially of their Schools of English, is vividly described. They 
are ‘ the apex of the educational edifice,’ and in another passage 
they are the ‘inner shrine.’ Professors of English Literature 
may therefore be regarded in two capacities, either as steeple- 
jacks or as priests. But they must also be actors, since litera- 
ture lives in the drama of the spoken word ; organizers, because 
multitudes who have not heard ‘ whether there be any Holy 
Ghost ’ are waiting for them, or for their ‘ missionaries,’ beyond 
these walls ; propagandists, because the multitudes must be 
coaxed, or they will not come, though a moment ago they were 
waiting... .” 


He holds that the words of the Committee ‘‘ are not the rumblings 
of a new age. They are the slack drums of the Victorian era.” 
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Clearly he does not share the beliefs of those who see in art, and, 
in particular, in English Literature, one of the chief means of 
expression and liberation of the human spirit, and its consequent 
social value in a day like the present. Yet there are many who 
hear in the slack drums of Ruskin and Morris a richer note than 
in the lean and flashy phrases that grate on the scrannel pipe of 
a pseudo-aristocratic idea, which none did more to destroy than 
Ruskin and Morris. 

Still referring to the Inaugural Lecture, we note the view 
that ‘‘ the working-man perceives, and is not alone in perceiving, 
that Society has other forms of expression than literature, and 
forms not less noble ; and the place of literature in the world has 
natural and salutary limits which are not to be extended by 
exaggeration.” In the first place, this implies without any 
warrant that the Committee desired to remove the natural and 
salutary limits from the place occupied by literature. The chief 
thought, however, to which this contention gives rise is that it is 
because they have for too long been deprived of the riches of 
literature, which ought to be a national heritage, that the folk as 
a whole have disastrously lost a desire to possess again what is 
theirs. The tragedy is that they are so oblivious to these treasures 
that they can be cited as subscribing implicitly to a narrow 
definition of the scope and function of literature—a definition 
which tends to their own exclusion. 

Objection is also taken to “‘ the growth of a religious jargon 
about literature and literary genius,” of which there are signs in 
the Report and elsewhere. They who regard literature either as a 
mere ornament or as the occupation of a privileged few must deny 
the religious quality of art. They must repudiate the qualifica- 
tions of a professor of literature as laid down in the Report, where 
it sets forth the belief that he must, above all, possess “‘ a con- 
viction that literature is not just a subject for academic study, 
but one of the chief temples of the human spirit, in which all 
should worship ”’—not a private chapel, not even an aristocratic 
church, just a common temple in which all the seats are free. 

It is not a little strange that a scholar should appear to 
regard this “‘ religious jargon’ as an innovation attributable to 
theCommittee. Is there any single idea commoner in the attitude 
maintained throughout the ages towards poetry than this notion 
of its religious quality ? Critics and poets for a score of centuries 
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have agreed in regarding poetry as coming from the gods. The 
divine fury was the frequent image under which they cloaked the 
mystery of poetic genius. The poet was possessed by the Muse 
who spoke through him. One could readily cite many passages 
embodying this idea, which is, however, so familiar that it needs 
none. Let it pass with the words of Plato: “ And, thus, it 
appears to me that the God proves beyond a doubt, that these 
transcendent poems are not human as the work of men, but 
divine as coming from the God. Poets then are the interpreters 
of the divinities, each being possessed by some one deity.” Lest 
this be fetched from too remote a past we will add the word of 
another, speaking two thousand years later. ‘‘ Poet and Prophet 
differ greatly in our loose modern notions of them. In some old 
languages, again, the titles are synonymous ; Vates means both 
Prophet and Poet : and indeed, at all times, Prophet and Poet, 
well understood, have much kindred of meaning. Fundamentally, 
indeed, they are still the same: in this most important respect 
especially, That they have penetrated both of them into the 
sacred mystery of the Universe.”” Thus Carlyle ; but perhaps his 
drums are too slack. 

If the Report does not reverberate with the rumblings of a 
new age, it is not because it sounds only the notes of the slack 
Victorian drums, but because it re-echoes the secular theme of the 
critics and poets. Yet it is none the weaker and none the less 
valuable because it re-tells an old story for a new age. It pro- 
claims for the hurrying, industrial era of the twentieth century 
that poetry may once again be the sweetener of life, the spiritual 
restorative, and the social leaven which it has been from the dawn 
of civilization. 

Those, at least, have been the ideals and the functions of 
poetry as conceived by some of the greatest critics and poets. 
The poets have not sought a narrow, select audience: Nor have 
the greatest among them prided themselves on being creators of 
belles lettres. Wordsworth set out to appeal to a common human 
faculty. ‘‘ To be incapable of a feeling for poetry, in my sense of 
the word, is to be without love of human nature and reverence 
for God,” he wrote. Addison, in the age when English literature 
was most sophisticated and narrowest in its scope, proclaims the 
universal appeal of literature, and denies for real poetry any social 
barrier. “‘ Human nature,” he says, “ is the same in all reasonable 
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creatures; and whatever falls in with it will meet admirers 
amongst readers of all qualities and conditions.” For Sir Philip 
Sidney the poet was “ the popular philosopher.”’ Perhaps Lowell 
summed it up definitively when he said : 


“‘ The poet’s office is to be a Voice, not of one crying in the 
wilderness to a knot of already magnetized acolytes, but 
singing amid the throng of men, and lifting their common 
aspirations and sympathies . . . on the wings of his song to a 
purer ether and a wider reach of view.” 


The poets agree in believing that their function is at once 
high and wide. They are not afraid to apply the language of 


religion to what they believe to be the spiritual efficacy of their — 


art. They regard their work as a force potent for the enrichment 
of life and the betterment of society. They rejoice that they are 
the healers of the commonwealth. They realize fully that their 
immediate object is not ethical or, indeed, anything but the 
expression of their own reaction to the stimulus of experience. 
But they see that if in thus expressing themselves they create 
worthy art they are, despite themselves, contributing to the 
elevation of all who will share their thing of joy and beauty. 
Shelley could say that the ‘‘ production and assurance of pleasure 
in the highest sense is true utility. Those who produce and pre- 
serve this pleasure are poets or poetical philosophers.” He pro- 
claims the need of poetry as an agent to counteract selfishness 
and materialism. It is, he says, the poets who have made life as 
beautiful as it is. 


“Tt exceeds all imagination to conceive what would have 
been the moral condition of the world if neither Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Calderon, Lord Bacon, nor 
Milton had ever existed. . . .” 


At the very dawn of the Industrial Age, Shelley averred that - 


“man, having enslaved the elements, remains himself a slave.” 
What would he say to-day ? He would say, though perhaps even 
more vigorously than he said then: ‘‘ We want the creative 
faculty to imagine that which we know; we want the generous 
impulse to act that which we imagine; we want the poetry of 
life.” 
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Walt Whitman, in the face of the growing industrialism and 
materialism of the New World, said the same thing in his char- 
acteristically emphatic manner. He was not afraid of the word 
Culture, despite the misunderstandings that surrounded it in the 
nineteenth century. But culture must be broad enough to be 
socially all-embracing, with ‘‘ a scope generous enough to include 
the widest human area.” Like so many great literary revivalists, 
he proclaimed the need of securing a fresh contact with life. 
Culture must have “an eye to practical life, the West, the working- 
men, the facts of farms and jack-planes and engineers, and of the 
broad range of the women also of the middle and the working 
strata.”’ It is just this that the Committee plead for once again 
in their Report. Wordsworth had set it forth as the central point 
of his poetic belief. ‘‘ The objects of the poet’s thoughts are 
everywhere.” He himself chose “ incidents and situations from 
common life.’”’ The poet of his conception sings “‘ a song in which 
all human beings join with him.” 

With prophetic vision Wordsworth foresaw some such 
mechanized social organism as is ours to-day ; but he was unafraid 
because. he foresaw also that poetry would still be there to 
irradiate life. 

“Tf the labours of the Men of science should ever create 
any material revolution, direct or indirect, in our condition, 
and in the impressions which we habitually receive, the Poet 
will sleep then no more than at present ; he will be ready to 
follow the steps of the Man of science.” 


Unfortunately when that revolution did take place the poets of 
the nineteenth century were shy of following the man of science, 
but to-day they are perceiving the path. There is no way in 
which America is making greater contribution to modern culture 
than in this very respect. At last, out of the vast Middle West 
of the United States is coming a poetic voice which fulfils the 
prophecy of Wordsworth. It is also fulfilling the desire of 
Whitman, giving what he promised : 

A song for occupations ! 

In the labour of engines and trades and the labour of fields I 


find the developments, 
And find the eternal meanings. 


Democracy to-day is not founded on institutions or main- 
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tained by laws. These mechanical devices are no more than 
props. Democracy is nothing if not a spiritual force, or rather the 
resultant equilibrium of a vast number of co-ordinated forces. 
The greatest democrat was the founder of Christianity, and he 
based his conception of human relations on a balanced interplay 
of spiritual forces. It is just this quality of balance that art may 
help to give to life. Once again to quote Whitman : 


“That which really balances and conserves the social and 
political world is not so much legislation, police, treaties, and 
dread of punishment, as the latent eternal intuitive sense in 
humanity, of fairness, manliness, decorum, etc. Indeed, this 
perennial regulation, control, and oversight, by self-suppliance, 
is sine qua non to democracy ; and a highest, widest aim of 
democratic literature may weil be to bring forth, cultivate, 
brace, and strengthen this sense, in individuals and society.” 


In the beginning of this article we strove to analyse the ways 
in which literature might effect this end. Can there be any ques- 
tion of its necessity ? Can there, moreover, be any fear that to 
direct literature to the salvation of society is to demean it? Poets 
themselves conceive for it no higher end, and we may well regard 
with gratitude the re-statement by the Committee on the Teaching 
of English. They have shown the necessity of so educating 
esthetic taste that the privilege of the few shall become the 
common advantage of the masses. Thus men and women will 
find a fuller experience through the medium of art, and an ampler 
expression of their emotions through the exercise of their esthetic 
faculties. So they may attain that individual control and poise 
which are necessary for social balance. Matthew Arnold defined 
Culture as the study of perfection—a perfection both social and 
individual. But “ perfection—as culture from a thorough dis- 
interested study of human nature and human experience learns 
to conceive it—is a harmonious expansion of a/J the powers which 
make the beauty and worth of human nature.” This is not 
synonymous with art, but it certainly includes art ; or rather art, 
like religion, is one of the harmonizing agencies. 

The ancients in their beautiful fiction conceived of the highest 
spiritual attainment as an ability to catch sound of the music of 
the spheres. Only the harmonious soul was attuned to the ulti- 
mate harmony. To-day discords and jarring noises grate the ear. 
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Art, music, poetry, and all the harmonizing elements of life are 
needed to reduce this din to order, 


Since nought so stockish, hard and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature. 
The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils : 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night 

And his affections dark as Erebus ; 

Let no such man be trusted. Mark the music. 


The Committee on the Teaching of English, like the critics and 
the poets coming before them through the centuries, like Sidney, 
like Bacon, like Wordsworth, like Shelley, like Arncld, like Walt 
Whitman, like Shakespeare himself, invite the jarred ear of the 
twentieth century to mark the music. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND VOCATION 


By A. A. Bowman, Professor of Logic in the University of Glasgow 


I SHALL begin by stating the point of view from which this 
article is conceived. Long absence from my country and a general 
want of experience make it difficult for me to deal with questions 
of organization and administration. Assuming, therefore, that 
the problem of providing the necessary machinery may be left to 
others, I shall confine myself to the larger questions of policy. In 
particular I shall try to view the whole subject of adult education 
in the future from the standpoint of the present conditions, which 
have made it such a pressing need in the lives of the people. 

Professor W. E. Hocking has pointed out that the function of 
education is twofold. ‘‘ It must communicate the type, and it 
must provide for growth beyond the type.” * That is to say, the 
actuating motive must be, on the one hand, to reproduce a 
cultural past, to see that each successive generation duly receives 
the imprint of its own traditions, and, on the other hand, to 
release the native energies of the individual in an effort to effect 
the appropriate modification of all that has been handed down to 
him in science and art, in social custom and political organization, 
in legal and economic theory and practice. These functions are 
so completely correlative that any failure to appreciate the neces- 
sity of keeping them constantly adjusted to one another is fraught 
with all the possibilities of disaster. 

To begin with, then, the point of view from which our subject 
may be most profitably regarded is that of a transition from the 
past to the future. Education is a cultural rite de passage, 
administered by one generation to another, and designed to assist: 
the latter in making the necessary adjustment to their heritage of 
human knowledge and experience. It is a process whereby the 
resources of life are placed at the disposal of the individual, in 
order that he may lay hold upon them, and so assert himself, as a 
spirit, against both nature and circumstance. If, then, grown 


* Human Nature and its Remaking, 2nd ed., p. 257. 
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men and women should be thought to stand in need of education, 
the implication is that they have failed to make their adjustment, 
that nature and circumstance are proving too much for them, 
that their hold on life is inadequate. I believe this to be the case 
with the great mass of the British people to-day ; and if what I 
am about to say should not prove flattering to our national self- 
consciousness, I hope it will not be taken as an accusation, or even 
as a criticism, but merely as a sorrowful statement of what appears 
to me to be the truth. 

No one who has had au opportunity of comparing the lives 
of the British working people with the lives of working folk in 
certain other countries will deny that in some respects the com- 
parison tells heavily against us. Compared with Germans and 
Americans, our workers, while showing every sign of mental 
superiority, produce a strong impression of physical decrepitude, 
poor spirits and low morale. In their work and in their leisure 
they seem to be getting little out of life and out of themselves ; and 
in only too many cases their chief satisfaction seems to be that of 
nursing their sullen and resentful spirits. It is not that they are 
relatively so badly off, but that they have given way more 
completely than other people to the sense of how badly off they 
are. On much smaller resources the German or the Italian 
labourer is able to sustain what is virtually a higher standard of 
life. He is not so obviously poor; and the reason is that these 
peoples are much greater adepts in the minor arts of living. 
Of this the Germans gave a striking demonstration during the last 
months of the war and the armistice period that followed. In 
desperate straits for almost all the necessities of life, without 
material for clothes, leather for shoes or soap to wash with, the 
people went washed and shod and clothed. Under what seemed 
impossible conditions they maintained what seemed an impossible 
standard of decency. If adult education could do for us what 
nature seems to have done for the Germans, the French and the 
Italians, I should say we had made an excellent beginning. 

However, I shall not dwell upon this aspect of the case. 
When people are calling out for more resources, it is no use telling 
them that they could make more of what they have. Asa matter 
of fact, it is not so certain that they could, because it is not very 
clear that they have the qualities of character required. Much 
is being done to disseminate information of the kind that should 
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help ; and no doubt it will help in the end. But results are bound 
to come slowly; and the reason is that information is nothing 
at all until it has passed into the organized system of a people’s 
habits. This brings me back to the fundamental question of 
morale. 

When I said a moment ago that certain continental peoples 
are able to maintain a higher standard of life than ourselves upon 
smaller resources, the implication I wished to convey was that 
there is a certain causal relationship between the spirit of these 
peoples and the use of small resources. It is necessary, however, 
to make sure which of the two factors is the cause and which the 
effect. I do not think that morale is a product of the skill in 
question, although the relation may to some extent be reciprocal. 
In the main the moral factor must be assumed to come first. 
What then is the secret of it ? What is the explanation of morale 
among the peoples who possess it ? 

America is a country in which morale of a sort is enormously 
high at present. The reason is that in America the ability, the 
energy and the enterprize of the individual are socially appro- 
priated and reinforced as nowhere in the world. It is easier there 
than elsewhere for the average man to unite the powers within 
him to the big movements of the country in industry and com- 
merce. In no country do his aspirations, through social under- 
standing and sympathy, become a fait accomplt so quickly: 
nowhere is their translation into actualities attended by so much 
public notice and approbation. Thus the private citizen, where- 
ever he turns, finds something great and swift upon which to 
integrate the forces of his nature—something which draws the 
power out of him, only to restore it to him with interest—the 
youthful spirit of America, reduplicating itself endlessly in 
parochial imitations of gigantic originals—the cult of achievement, 
in which a consciousness of things accomplished goes hand in hand 
with an incorrigible eagerness to accomplish more. 

Another example is supplied by Germany. When, in the 
autumn of 1918, the Teutoric spirit broke there was something 
that did not altogether break. I mean the German sense of what 
it means to be a German, the consciousness of what in America 
would be called Americanism, and what in Germany is called by 
an exactly equivalent expression—Dewtschtum. Upon the basis 
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the difference between an imperial and a republican regime, a 
self-consciousness that sustains itself upon traditions and thoughts 
and feelings bodied forth in antique cities and cathedrals, and 
steals along the blood in the emotional responses to an incom- 
parable music, the German spirit has largely regained its lost 
integrity. It has found something with which it can unite itself 
as a whole, a principle of integration more powerful than the 
impulses of division. 

What has happened in Italy is another instance of the same 
thing. It is not necessary to approve the Mussolini regime in 
order to appreciate the spiritual regeneration of his country. The 
redemption of Italy, whether for good or only for a season, is the 
work of Italy. It is Italy reclaiming her people for herself by 
weaving together their heroic memories and their heroic aspira- 
tions. In this, no doubt, a part has been played by the multitude 
and the splendour of the surviving monuments. Every Italian 
city is the documented record of an immortal past. In Italy it is 
surely impossible to forget. And so it is that the temperamental 
weakness which has so often rent this nation asunder has once 
more yielded to the power of a national self-consciousness which, 
by uniting the individual in purpose and in aspiration to an 
idealization of his country, has re-united him to himself, and 
restored to him that solidarity of the inner life which is what we 
mean by morale. 

Thus in all these instances a high morale depends upon the 
fact that the private citizen finds in the economic and cultural 
life of the nation a system with which he can integrate the energies 
of his nature as they press forward to their ideal ends. But what 
is there in the life of this country to which the working man can 
have recourse as giving expression to all the active ideals of his 
soul? To the British Commonwealth of Nations he is singularly 
cold. It hardly seems to exist forhim. Certainly he has no sense 
of oneness with it. Physically and morally he is no longer well 
fitted for colonial enterprize. The spirit of high adventure (in 
that form at least) is largely dead within him. The industrialism 
upon which the fabric of our economic greatness rests, and of 
which he is the victim, has intervened between him and the vision 
of all that is finest in the English spirit—the spirit that once 
expressed itself in 10,000 parish churches, each one a thing of 
beauty and of grace, that gave the English Cathedrals to the world, 
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that slowly evolved the corpus of English law and created and 
sustained the unsurpassed traditions of our public services. All 
of this is lost to the great mass of the working people. The social 
crimes which ushered in the industrial revolution have gone on 
propagating successive forms of social dissension, which have 
separated the worker from the traditions of his country and 
weakened their hold over his mind. In one way or another it is 
assuredly our industrial system that is at the root of our malady ; 
and it is above all to a certain defect of social organization, due 
once more to this system, that I attribute the noticeable decline 
in morale which has characterized our national life in recent years. 

In brief, the trades unions, which are universally accepted as 
an organic element, incorporated by law and public approval into 
the structure of the commonwealth, contain one constitutional 
defect which has done much to neutralize all the economic advan- 
tages due to their activity. Under this system the workers are 
organized, by trades, for a function which lies outside the trade 
as such and has an entirely different character—the economic 
function of collective bargaining. The annexation of an adventi- 
tious economic function to a professional organization—there, to 
my mind, is one of the most prolific sources of industrial mis- 
understanding, confusion and unrest at the present day—with the 
demoralization which is the inevitable consequence. 

You will remember that in the first book of his Republic Plato 
draws a sharp distinction between the professional function of the 
labourer and his economic function. Each of these is definable 
in terms of the end which it subserves, and the ends are funda- 
menté lly dissimilar. Thus the shepherd, gua shepherd, exists for 
the sake of the sheep : as economic man, he exists for what he may 
make out of them. And these two aspects of his activity are so 
different that Plato thinks of them as two distinct arts, and 
designates the latter by the curious title, “ the art of wages.” 

Now it is obvious that the two arts or functions must meet 
in one individual; and it is natural and right that the trade _ 
organization should assume economic responsibility for its 
members—always provided that in the first instance it assume 
responsibility for their craftsmanship. When, as has happened 
with us, the economic function is allowed to disturb, and even to 
displace the other in the life of the organization, the result is 
spiritual and social disruption. What this country is suffering 
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from is the fact that from the industrial revolution to the present 
day we have had no genuine labour unions. In their capacity as 
workers the people do not organize themselves : they are organized 
by the employer. When they organize themselves, they do so on 
an entirely different principle : they think of themselves primarily, 
not as workers, but as wage-earners. Labour, then, as such, has 
no free or self-imposed corporate existence in the life of the nation. 
It is unrepresented in the embodied ideals of the working-man. 
Furthermore, the annexation to the labour organization of a 
purely economic function has had the effect of obscuring and 
weakening the professional class-consciousness of the individual. 
For if the boilermakers, the bricklayers and the carpenters are 
all alike organized, not for the furtherance of their different 
avocations, but for the pursuit of a common economic advantage, 
then their respective organizations do nothing to promote, but a 
great deal to prevent, a healthy professional class-consciousness 
in carpenters, bricklayers and boilermakers. In consequence of 
this the worker, so to speak, lays hold of life with that part of his 
nature which has to do with the struggle for economic power, and 
not with that far nobler part which gives effect to the creative 
impulses. It is no longer by his power of labow that he meets 
the challenge of life, that he measures the reality within him 
against a reality without. His very designation of working man 
no longer marks him as‘one who works, but merely serves to 
indicate his place in a stratified society. 

How this has come about and where the responsibility lies, 
it is not for me to say. From our present point of view, what 
matters is that, when men who live by organized labour lose their 
grip upon the latter, they lose their grip upon life. In this case 
there is only one thing to be done. The spirit of labour must be 
renovated. And this I take to be the prime motive of adult 
education—to create morale by restoring to labour a class- 
consciousness which it once possessed, but which it lost when the 
economic motive displaced the pride of craftsmanship. 

In any scheme of adult education, then, it seems to me, the 
fact with which we must begin is the organized group of craftsmen. 
Our first aim must be to induce a new vision of life, a new sense 
of reality, by placing the familiar handicraft in new and undreamed 
of perspectives. Let me try to explain exactly what I have in mind 
by the aid of a practical illustration, worked out in some detail. 
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I shall begin by recruiting a group of workmen belonging to 
one great branch of industry—say, the building trade. In the 
group will be included masons, bricklayers, carpenters, slaters and 
others. They are typical British working men with the charac- 
teristic virtues and failings of their class. They are suffering from 
the current depression, and their class-consciousness, as usual, has 
assumed the economic rather than the professional form. On the 
whole they do not want to be educated : they want to be trained 
for the economic conflict. Like Britishers of all classes, they are 
obsessed by the soul-destroying illusion that education should be 
useful, and they have no notion that there are attainable values 
in life that reduce the very idea of utility to an impertinence. It 
would be easy to offer them excitements ; but if what we are going 
to give them, what we are going to induce them to accept, is to be 
education, that would be a fatal step. The actuating motive in 
education must be interest; but interest and excitement are 
natural opposites—the one flaming up suddenly and dying 
quickly down, the other mounting by slow increments to a 
permanent dominion over the mind, and reaching its culminating 
points at the end rather than at the beginning. 

In choosing the subject of instruction these considerations 
must be kept in view. As a starting-point I shall want something 
sufficiently near to be intelligible, sufficiently remote to be 
unexciting, sufficiently connected with the great things of life to 
make the transition from it to them easy and imperceptible. The 
sort of thing I have in mind will be found in a piece of ancient 
architecture—shall we say a twelfth-century castle? A castle 
of any kind should have some sort of interest for an audience of 
builders. A twelfth-century specimen is not likely to excite them 
over-much.* 

We shall begin, then, by surveying a twelfth-century castle 
with the aid of simple diagrams upon a blackboard—generalized 
pictures of what I shall try to describe in words. The point of 
entrance will naturally be the portcullis and the drawbridge 
leading into the walled area called the bailey. Here I shall have 
to explain the reasons for so large an enclosure, and that will lead 
me to give some account of the medieval world and of life in it. 


* In what follows I have appropriated the detail from a book written for 
children, but one which could hardly be surpassed for the purposes of adult 
education as I conceive it: A History of Everyday Things in England, by 
Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell, Part I, 
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We shall learn to view the castle as a lonely island in an ocean of 
swamps and forests—an island of life where men assembled for 
mutual succour and protection. It was, therefore, necessary not 
only to find accommodation for them within the castle wall, but 
to make provision there for all the ordinary services of life, and 
for those special services that go with a military establishment. 
The bailey had perforce to enclose the barracks and the stables, 
the granary and the workshops. In my account of it I shall not 
rest content until my simple blackboard drawing has become, in 
the minds of my audience, an epitome of life in medieval England 
—a life in which there were no handy shops where commodities 
could be bought, no factories where they were made for us by 
others, no complex machinery of distribution. If things were to 
be made at all, men had to make them for themselves, and had to 
do so when and where they could. Of all this the bailey is the 
chronicle in stone. 

In like manner I shall build up synthetically a picture of 
the keep, taking care that at each step the detail of the structure 
shall be viewed in organic relation to the lives of the people, and 
as the architectural solution to problems and perplexities only 
some of which had anything to do with architecture. At the same 
time I shall be careful to indicate just where and when the 
problem in question assumes an architectural form, and I shall 
dwell at length upon the successive appearance of the technical 
difficulties, each of which is responsible for some characteristic 
feature in the total resulting design. In this way the building 
will assume the aspect of an organized structure, the product and 
the abiding record of its own evolution as an adjunct to human 
life. Seen in this light, it will become luminous with meanings—a 
system in which there is nothing unaccounted for, nothing left 
standing alone and unrelated. 

Together we shall puzzle out the problem of the great hall. 
For here a special difficulty has to be overcome—the difficulty of 
roofing over so large a space. In this connection we shall note 
that it is no easy thing to build a vaulted roof on a large scale, 
but that it is less difficult to build one on a small scale. This, of 
itself, will tell us why it is that the roof of the great hall is flat, 
while the small recesses in the walls have vaulted roofs. We 
shall further note that the only vault known to the Normans was 
the tunnel-shaped or barrel vault, and that this is nothing but an 
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arch “ carried through ” the thickness of the wall—a number of 
arches, as it has been expressed, ‘‘ placed one behind the other.” 
In this we see the evolution of the vault from the arch, and realize 
that as the arch came first, it must have been possible to construct 
a great arch before a great vault was feasible. This is another 
point which we shall store carefully away in memory for future 
use. 

But we are not yet done with the flat timber roof. The 
problem was to get timbers long enough to span even the shorter 
dimension—the 31 feet of breadth—and that in an age when there 
were no sawmills and all the labour had to be done by hand. 
We observe, however, that half-way along the length of the hall 
there is a great arch spanning the building from side to side, and 
that this divides the apartment into two short portions. Across 
these are thrown the supporting beams in two stretches, their 
inner ends resting upon the dividing arch. And so once more 
there is borne in upon our minds how the mechanical solution to 
a purely technical problem gives rise to a characteristic and 
characteristically beautiful feature in Norman architecture. 

At this point various lines of advance present themselves. 
I might point out, for example, that the main features of the 
Norman hall reproduce themselves more grandly in the Norman 
cathedral, and for the same reasons. Thus the roof of the hall 
and the great roof of the nave are timbered and flat ; whereas 
the narrower side aisles of the cathedral, like the little chambers 
of the great hall, are vaulted in stone. 

In all this my hidden purpose is to draw the minds of my 
listeners into an unknown world of long ago, which, without their 
realizing it, will gradually merge and become one with the familiar 
world of their everyday life. And so the latter will open back- 
wards into time, and will become mellow with a softness wafted 
into it from a distant past. 

The description of a twelfth-century castle is only the first 
step in a process which should be kept up continuously for a period . 
of years, one thing leading to another, not by fortuitous suggestion 
or random association, but by organic relationships. The motive 
is to induce a systematic and orderly movement in the minds of 
the audience, and to supply them with contents which they can 
assimilate to an ever-growing outlook upon life. As they pass 
from the Norman keep to the Norman cathedral, they will see 
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how the straight tunnel vault takes a variety of form by the simple 
device of ‘‘ making one vault cut across another’ ; and forthwith 
all the mechanical difficulties of a great vault disappear. Thus 
a new beauty is born of an old necessity, and a multitude of 
geometrical relations contribute to structural security and 
esthetic completeness. To the mind that can make its transi- 
tions in this way even in the absence of technical mastery there 
will have been revealed something of the fine flavour of geometry 
and mechanics. New elements of knowledge, new powers of 
insight and appreciation will enter from the side of history and 
the humanities. Thus, if our system has succeeded it should have 
helped the working man to feel that the trade or the handicraft 
of which he is a master is something that relates him to the very 
biggest things in life, that these big things enter into the substance 
of what he is, that the cunning of his hand and the strength of his 
arm and the sureness of his eye are part and parcel of a power that 
is moving slowly down the ages, transforming nature, providing 
measurable utilities for man, and creating values that no utility 
can measure. Every trade and every occupation has its point of 
contact somewhere with the great things of the spirit, with science 
and art, with history and literature ; and the tactics I have sought 
to illustrate in the case of the building trades may be applied, 
mutatis mutandis, to the shipwright and the engineer, the textile 
worker and the cabinet-maker, the shepherd and the farmer. 

I do not mean to suggest that the future education of the 
adult should follow mechanical lines laid down by trade divisions. 
But if we are to have adult education for the masses (and I think 
we should be content with nothing less), it is here that we ought 
to begin. Education or no education, the great majority of the 
workers are going to remain workers, and into their work they 
shall have to put the best part of their time and of their strength. 
If the education we offer is unrelated to the lives they are con- 
demned to lead, it is not likely to do much for them. Of course 
it need not be assumed that they are all going to remain manual 
workers to the end of their days. By means of education, 
assiduously pursued over a period of years, a certain proportion 
of them may find their way into the learned professions. But it 
is chiefly for the others that our scheme is designed ; and it is 
with them in mind that I suggest that we try what can be done 
in the way of adult education, by taking men in groups of affiliated 
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trades. In time, if the plan should be found to work, these initial 
combinations would be broken up. Some of our builders, for 
example, might find their way to physics, some to history, some 
to poetry and art. A farmer’s interest might develop along the 
lines of biology, of geology, of meteorology and thecognate sciences. 
But in the end a member of any industrial group would be liable 
to find himself anywhere on our educational map ; and it should 
be part of our purpose to provide for infinite freedom of movement 
from one field to another. 

In conclusion let me enter a caveat ortwo. Ihave emphasized 
the advisability of linking up our educational endeavours with 
the vocational interests of the people. By this I do not mean 
that the education we give should be vocational training, or that 
it should be designed to render the worker more fit for his job. 
Rather our aim should be to render the job more fit for the worker, 
and, where possible, to equip him for a better job than he could 
otherwise command. Above all let it not be supposed that our 
purpose is to render the people content with their lot in life. Our 
aim is rather to enlarge their lot for them by renewing their grip 
upon the life they have. We wish to change them. We wish 
them to advance beyond all that they have ever known or been. 
But as a preparation for this advance we must establish their 
minds by contact with the eternal truths of science, and we must 
stabilize their wills by reverence for the race from which they are 
sprung. There is no progressive movement that may be safely 
undertaken unless it has its roots in reverence; there is no 
demand for progress which, if it is rooted in reverence, we can 
safely deny. 
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By FREDERICK Soppy, M.A., F.R.S. Lee’s Professor of Inorganic 
and Physical Chemistry in the University of Oxford. 


It has always seemed to me, as an onlooker, that the great 
and growing mass movements among the people for better 
education—which have found expression in the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association and other associations for Adult Education— 
have still to find that type of education specially suited for their 
needs. Admittedly, they have points of contact with other 
educational fields, with University, Technical and Professional 
education, and the whole system of what, for want of a better 
distinguishing term, I may call whole-time education. On the 
other hand, the growing, if not yet universal, craving of masses 
of humanity, engaged during their working hours in industry, 
business and regular occupations and duties, to spend their leisure 
hours in learning something more about the world in which they 
live and the wonderful age that is unfolding itself before them 
has quite different requirements. To distinguish it from the 
other, it might well be termed “‘ life-time ”’ education. 

It seems to me that this movement has still to find itself. 
Less and less is it likely to be satisfied with what—and it some- 
times seems little enough—professional educationalists can find 
ready made, in the curricula of Universities and Technical 
Colleges, of sufficient general interest and appeal for the purpose, 
or with such casual teachers and lecturers as may be induced to 
take part-time employment in its service as an additional string 
to their bow. It has, as I have admitted, many functions to 
serve, but, whatever its main function may prove to be, it 
assuredly is not the dissemination of a mere fragrance of the 
culture of the small learned world among the busy hives and too 
often drab and uninspiring surroundings of the large work-a-day 
world. 

Not that I have any quarrel with this function. Among all 
strata of society will be found curious hobbies and tastes, whether 
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for the intricacies of philosophical and theological disputation, 
for the rare or bizarre in nature or in art, for the curious treasures 
of literature, the magic casements of poetry, or the wonder- 
working wizardry of this scientific age. In the young and 
specially gifted, again, equally among all classes of society, these 
tastes and definite bents may urge their fortunate possessors, 
against all obstacles and discouragements, to pursue their special 
aptitudes and interests as a life-long calling. Any educational 
system would, to-day, be unworthy of the name if it did not, by 
means of scholarships and grants, open the door of first-rate 
centres of university, artistic and technical training to all such 
seekers after knowledge. This is certainly one of the points of 
contact between the two contrasted types of education. But it 
profits the few rather than the many, and it leaves untouched that 
general demand for education and instruction which it ought to 
be the main function of the Workers’ Education and Adult 
Education Movements to satisfy. 

In the same category—legitimate enough in its sphere, and 
I have no quarrel with it so long as it is not confused with the main 
purpose—is that demand for better instruction and training 
immediately translatable into terms of the world’s standards of 
value, in better salaries and positions of higher responsibilities 
and opportunities. It, again, is for the winners in the race of 
life, in an age when racing is a sport rather than an economic 
necessity. Iam quite sure that it would be a very superficial view 
that would attribute the mainspring of the craving for light and 
understanding either to a dilettante interest or to the spirit of 
emulation and competition. 

The age, as I see it, is hungry for education, with a hunger 
that will be satisfied neither with a fragrance of culture nor by 
the provision of the traditional educational ladders to enable the 
specially gifted to climb to positions of greater opportunity and 
power, which in earlier days was one of the more important 
functions the Church used to serve. I am afraid the whole gamut 
of existing educational and instructional curricula would leave 
that hunger unappeased. The courses at Universities and Colleges 
have little relation yet to modern life, its conditions, gropings and 
dangers. They fall into one or other of the two categories, the 
cultural and the technical or vocational. The one, in treasuring 
the curious and interesting that has survived from the lore of past 
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ages, turns a blind eye on what is even more interesting and 
curious in this, matters which will certainly provide cultural 
training with a vengeance to our successors. The other, in its 
intense preoccupation with the minute details which are, in 
technical subjects, of infinite practical importance, seems quite 
unable to give any outsider a glimpse of the wood because of the 
trees. Both miss completely the function of providing democracy 
with the knowledge and so the power to govern itself. Neither 
does anything to oppose the power of the Press to stampede people 
into hysterical wars, to play upon their prejudices and ignorance, 
and to suppress everything but stale thought, conventional 
twaddle and nauseating hypnotic advertisements. To anyone in 
doubt as to whether educational movements, such as those for 
which this journal stands, are needed, I would commend them to 
consider the very marked deterioration of the Press, since it came 
under the financial control of a small oligarchy in quite recent 
times, as one of the strongest arguments in favour of lifetime 
educational movements. For the sort of Press we have to-day 
could not exist, even by its advertisements, and its interested 
advocacy of private interests, in an educated democracy. Many, 
if not most of its higher staffs must have had a University educa- 
tion, and it is to take the more charitable view to believe that 
these writers are not merely writing down from their anonymous 
heights to a lower order of being, but, rather as I have already 
stated, that the University has taught them little or nothing 
relating to the real world and its sea of troubles, and that the 
draught-cattle and slave type of culture it mummifies and ven- 
triloquises is the greatest moral and intellectual obstacle there is 
to progress and reform. 

Of course there are others more substantial. ’Tis an ill wind 
that blows no one any good. The losses to the world in this 
scientific age by the cancer of slumdom at its heart, by the fitful 
fevers of the industrial cycle, by the strenuous and intense com- 
petition, now that science has solved the problem of production, 
to sell the product, by land going out of cultivation, labour and 
capital rotting in idleness, and by war as the inevitable temporary 
escape from these evils, are hardly to be reckoned in thousands 
of millions a year in this country alone. But not small and to 
be reckoned in hundreds are the gains to those who drop off 
gorged from this orgy of ill governed effort and chaotic aimless- 
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ness. If as much had been spent in paving the road to heaven 
it would not be so fardistant. But to the turmoil of the modern 
economic world we must look for the origin of its intellectual 
ferment. 

To-day and its problems, not the number of wives King 
Henry VIII had, nor the study of Icelandic as the sure key to 
the understanding of Chaucerian English, is the interest of the 
great majority. If you want to know about the world of to-day, 
the last place you would go for the knowledge would be the 
University. Culture of the hot-house variety, flourishing best 
in an atmosphere of decay, it used to diffuse. But, here again—is 
it fancy or fact ?—the output of rare and choice flowers, reared 
on the manure of past civilizations, seems to have sunk almost 
to zero. Men, distinguished by common consent above their 
fellows in literature, art and music, seem to flourish rather outside. 
To be got through examinations for professions, or to obtain 
degrees which shall be of direct value as educational qualifications, 
people throng the University, but lifetime education has very 
little use for the art of passing examinations. Neither is the 
economics of leisure in which the Universities are most interested, 
and therefore most learned, of much use to it in so far as itisa 
mass movement of the working world. 

The modern hunger and thirst for education is not a survival 
from the past, or a renaissance. It is a new and vigorous growth, 
due to the amelioration of the physical struggle for existence by 
the powerful weapons of modern science. Machinery and fuel-fed 
prime movers now overtake the round of labour before extracted 
from the unwilling bodies of man and beast. These are the slaves 
that have brought to humanity its leisure and abundant time for 
thought. Never before, in the whole recorded history of man, has 
there been such a large class, both relatively and absolutely, at 
both poles of society, maintained in a state of complete economic 
idleness, contributing nothing whatever to the actual production 
of the wealth they daily consume. 

At the one pole, even the Great War was welcomed as a 
distraction and outlet for their redundant energies, not really 
satiated either with a feverish round of social activities and 
frivolities, or with the cult of intellectual or esthetic hobbies and 
recreations. At the other pole, the mechanicalisation of industry 
has brought abundance of leisure and a superabundance of time 
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for thought—I am afraid very bitter thought. The ever-growing 
army of compulsorily unemployed has been long past its first 
million and well on its way to the second million of would-be 
workers, who, with their families and dependents, now embrace 
a considerable proportion of the total population of this country. 

Nor can the second thoughts of a scientist be entirely free 
from bitterness. To achieve something never before accomplished 
as James Watt did, which was to relieve humanity for ever of the 
heaviest labours of the working day, would be, one would think, to 
taste of the joys of creation pure and unalloyed. To find out, as 
he would have done if he had lived long enough, that even this 
apparently purely beneficent accomplishment had another side— 
that men do not really work to live, but rather live to work, and 
if they cannot work, cannot live—would certainly have enlarged 
James Watt’s conceptions of the nature of the universe, with 
whose traditional order he had been impious enough to interfere, 
and doubtless detracted somewhat from his own peace of mind. 
Discovery and invention, indeed, to-day have their terrors as well 
as their satisfactions. To be the first to hold in one’s hand a 
specimen of synthetic alizarin or indigo, the manufacture of which 
hitherto had been the secret of life, and yet to be educated enough 
to see in the test tube not merely the alizarin but a vision of the 
shortly-to-be-ruined madder planters of France—not merely the 
indigo, but a swarming population in India deprived of their 
traditional livelihood—so soon as they start to “‘ make these things 
by machinery,” is an experience which, if bitter, is denied to the 
creator in the realms of sculpture and painting, or of those who 
clothe in immortal words our common thought. 

Indeed, if you take a strictly detached scientific point of view, 
and regard all these troublesome economic questions in quantita- 
tive terms of the number of calories required to maintain the 
metabolism of a living being (1) doing the heaviest of manual 
labour, (2) doing light work, (3) in sedentary occupations, (4) 
awake but inactive—like Mr. Punch’s old age pensioner, who 
when asked what he found to occupy his time, said: “ I just sits 
and thinks, and sometimes, maybe, I just sits ’’—(5) and lastly, 
asleep, you would probably be surprised to find how little differ- 
ence these widely contrasted states of physical activity make 
in the consumption of calories. If you take the strictly 
orthodox view of the scientific economist towards the working 
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class, and regard them as a farmer does his cattle, calculating the 
quantity of sustenance necessary to keep them in a state of bodily 
efficiency, and able to reproduce the next generation of labourers, 
it would seem you do not save a great deal, whether that popula- 
tion is maintained in the heaviest sort of manual labour, or just 
sitting and thinking. From the very lowest standpoint it seems 
a thoroughly unprofitable business to have to spend so much to 
produce nothing but a crop of bitter thoughts, when for little more 
you could produce great wealth. 

Now, if you were as unsophisticated as James Watt, you 
would think the production of great wealth a pure and unalloyed 
benefit to a population obviously very hard up for the means of 
livelihood. But then, that would merely show you uneducated 
in the higher humour of orthodox economics. Wealth is really 
an awful nuisance—it rots and has to be taken care of. There is 
a higher sort of wealth, debt, that does not rot, but grows at 
interest, simple if the interest is punctually paid, and compound 
if it is not paid. That is the ideal sort of wealth, negative wealth, 
but of course you must own it, not owe it. The other is a 
mere vulgar conception that humanity has outgrown. Unfortu- 
nately, it needs two parties instead of one, and, despite James 
Watt and the impieties of science, daring to make wealth by 
machinery, most of the people have still got to be debtors, in order 
that the others may be creditors, though the world bulge. 

It is curious that people are not more ready to see in what is 
certainly the most noticeable result of modern war, the increase 
of national debts, its cause. Ifthe last war relieved one section 
of the leisured from boredom, the next is already looming up as 
the only possible outlet for the redundant energies of our unem- 
ployed. Take our steel industries, the workers in which, in so far 
as they have not succeeded in emigrating, are hanging round the 
gates of the factories, subsisting on the dole, while one factory 
alone probably could, if it were working at full capacity, almost 
overtake our meagre peace-time consumption of steel. Cannot 
they be got to work on battleships and guns against the day when 
war, the great consumer, shall provide occupation and employ- 
ment for all, the fit blowing up what the C3 and the women and 
girls left at home, with the aid of machinery, can so easily make 
ad libitum. The hire-purchase system is really not adequate to 
the situation, and it is more and more difficult to-day to find 
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backward and unsophisticated peoples unhappy because they are 
not providing us and the Americans with interest. War is the 
only means for converting the wealth that perishes, £ for £ 
into interest-bearing loans, on a scale suited for a scientific rather 
than draught-cattle type of civilization. It is an age that has yet 
to appreciate the teachings of Ruskin in the realm of economics— 
“ Consumption is the end of production.” ‘“‘ There is no wealth 
but life.”” ‘‘ There are two sorts of production, one of seed and 
one of food, production for the ground and production for the 
mouth, both by covetous persons thought to be production for the 
granary, which ends in nothing but mildew, and the nourishment 
of rats and worms.” If not after the last, possibly after the next 
war, some one may yet erect a statue to Ruskin bearing his words. 

Ah! these, I fancy, are the real problems of the modern 
world—superabundance and poverty, cheek by jowl, material 
productivity and national financial bankruptcy, with world-wars 
on an ever-increasing scal- ‘o destroy the wealth we all want 
other people to owe us, rather than to own. What, as yet, do 
they know in Universities of the causes and cures of these dan- 
gerous social, industrial and international maladies ? What do 
they know as yet of a civilization, fairly launched out of the 
backwaters in which they lovingly linger, full on the flood-tide 
of Nature’s primary energies of sunshine and flood and fuel ? 
And if not yet in Universities, less surely in so-called practical 
affairs and politics, which reflect merely what the greybearded 
and middle-aged studied in Universities generations ago. But I 
fancy it is these problems which are behind the modern mass 
movement towards knowledge as power to face the blind crushing 
destinies which seem to have the age in their uncontrolled grip. 
I may be entirely wrong. 

Maybe it is as yet but the intuitive response of a Society that 
feels in its heart, rather than admits with its reason, that the times 
are out of joint and that on all hands it is threatened with vague 
dangers, of which it is dimly aware without having as yet recog- 
nized its foes. Maybe there is creeping into the consciousness 
of democracy, that political compromise, haggling and evasion is 
as useless with regard to these dangers as it is with a clogged 
carburettor. To pursue the analogy for those friends, earnest 
teachers in philosophy, who regard the most fundamental and 
important questions that confront humanity as essentially 
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unchanging and dealt with more satisfyingly by Plato and 
Schopenhauer, perhaps, than by Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. H. G. 
Wells, I would merely remark that they are secondary or tertiary 
in order of time, and therefore of immediate importance. A car 
with a clogged carburettor and the best driver in the world cannot 
go at all until the obstruction is removed. Remove the obstruc- 
tion and then the car may be driven to heaven or hell. It is then 
that the qualities of the driver for the first time become important. 
Even then, his moral and spiritual qualities are secondary to his 
purely animal qualities, for his failure as an animal in any way 
carries with it his failure as a human being. It is a crude 
philosophy admittedly, but it fits the world to-day. 

Now in science we do know something of the value of adven- 
ture and research into the entirely new and hitherto unthought of, 
not merely as a means, but as an end. We know how to use the 
actual advancing perimeter of knowledge, rather than the 
finished, classified and systematic fruits of previous epochs, not 
only as the goal, but also as a means to awaken the dull, open the 
eyes and stimulate the imagination of each oncoming generation 
of students, and, in Universities, generations are periods of four 
years, not a quarter of a century. We do know this, though the 
actual topics of contemporaneous investigation may be but trivial 
and likely to be but ephemeral, in comparison with the achieve- 
ments of the giants of bygone days. 

So that it appears to me the lifetime education movement 
may ultimately find itself and the subject-matter of its enquiry 
in research into the actually unfolding drama of modern life. I 
think its chief enquiry should be the contemporaneous problems 
of modern sociology and politics, considered primarily as essen- 
tially new, and only to a very subordinate extent in relation to 
the past, as something that may be learnt but cannot be taught, 
something still to be written down in books, and lacking from 
the accumulated traditions of the past. Let it listen to, but not 
be led by, teachers of conventional University training, part-time, 
whole-time, classical, historical, linguistic, psychological, technical 
and scientific. I hold no brief for vision among my own profes- 
sion, for, truth to tell, I doubt if there are five members in the 
whole Royal Society who have given a week’s, what they would 
deem, original thought in all their lives to the subjects I have been 
discussing. Most of all, let it not be led by the followers whom 
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Demos calls leaders, by the careful time-serving politicians, who 
have proved themselves abundantly the blind leaders of the blind, 
impotent in the face of the most elementary questions and 
problems of the age as was King Canute to stay the oncoming tide. 
As for the so-called supermen of finance and industry, who as 
often as not thrive just because of the failure of the many, and 
who do not seem to understand that what may be sport to them 
is death to the rest, is not the broad highway that leads to 
distinction paved out of their gains? Of course, there are 
noted exceptions, but the Marxian doctrine of economic deter- 
minism seems to me, by the way, to apply rather sweepingly, 
whether to the leaders of big business or to the Marxian agitator. 
Neither really acts to bring about, as distinct from professing to 
want to bring about, any change which will minimize his own 
superlative importance in the economic system. The movement 
is new. Let its subject-matter be new, rather than the fading 
glories of the Renaissance.’ As-science rejects with contumely 
the idea of any ex cathedra authority on the problems it investi- 
gates, let the movement in this follow the new rather than the 
old way. 

So, at least, I feel, after ten days’ thought about a subject 
that might well occupy a lifetime. There is something better 
worth studying than the cultures of Greece and Rome, and the 
accumulated bric-d-brac of human history. You do not offer 
caviare to the hungry, but a square meal. There is something 
better worth doing than to ameliorate the east wind of economic 
destiny to a selected few, giving them an insight into the refine- 
ments and graces of the upper strata of society in the hope that 
sweetness and reasonableness may thereby be diffused into the 
lower. For in practice, as often as not, the chosen few turn 
out to be snobs and exacerbate rather than mollify the less 
fortunate majority. 

And nov: for a hit at the opposite camp to keep the balance 
true—there is something better worth doing than to elevate the 
bitter wordy denunciations of a German Hegelian philosopher to 
the rank of ‘‘ The Bible of the Working Classes.”” For, in truth, 
Karl Marx was just as ignorant as the most orthodox economist 
of the draught-cattle school, of the essential problem of political, 
or national economy—+.e., how exactly a nation obtains the 
necessary calories of energy for its life, rather than how it used 
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to do so in the day when the Jews wrote the original Bible. As 
I have indicated, I have more respect for the Marxian doctrine 
of economic determinism. That any class of society, to whom 
the fate of being rendered superfluous by new automatic labour- 
saving machinery is a recurrent nightmare, can be got to adopt 
as their political creed that wealth is originated by human labour, 
when a fuel-fed engine is so vastly superior, has remained to me 
a permanent mystery. 

Is it not just because there has been a fundamental change in 
the most fundamental aspect of our economic life by the progress 
of pure and applied science that we have new problems to face 
and that the herd instincts of humanity and the attempts to find 
remedies in the accumulated wisdom of earlier civilizations have 
become so dangerous and sterilizing ? Treat these problems as 
new, and they become vastly simpler than through the spectacles 
of the verbal philosopher, the historian, the theologian, and that 
sorriest anachronism of all the economist of debt. You must 
bring in this—the only—change first and not last, as the writers so 
far seem to do. Incalculable as is the service done by some of 
our modern literary giants like Mr. H. G. Wells, to the cause of 
a saner order of society, few, I think, realize the overriding impor- 
tance of a defective outlook in purely physical realm, as distinct 
from the animal or biological and psychological, moral or spiritual 
partners in the human trinity. 

In this sphere, the workers are far more educated already 
than their rulers. I can speak freely here, confident that many 
readers of this Journal will understand what I am trying 
to convey. I certainly should hesitate even to try in Oxford. 
There are none so blind as those who do not want to see. In the 
live schools of practical municipal and national affairs a demo- 
cracy can provide a better training ground than the exotic atmo- 
sphere of Universities, or the devitiated one of the counting house. 
Later, maybe, it will be possible to open the windows even in 
these places. 

Let our subject-matter be the actual everyday problems of 
the modern world, even if we do owe those problems and their 
consequences—all ugly and monstrous as they are—to Greece 
and Rome and to the Jews, in brief, to the survival of the 
mentality that produced the slave civilizations of the past, over 
long for a scientific age. When people tell me what we owe to 
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Greece and Rome I want to take them for a walk. I want to take 
them to Northampton, rejoicing in shoeing facilities sufficient to 
reshoe the whole country in a week, and show them the factories 
closed down there and people without shoes ; or to Sheffield and 
its gigantic steel factories, where the people who want to make 
steel, and know how to, are not allowed, but exist in the meanest 
of hovels, with even a steel-house beyond the dreams of avarice. 
I want to ask them if it has ever occurred to them that for people 
to be unemployed and poor at one and the same time was certainly 
odd, that it was odd, too, in the wealthiest age of history, that the 
most flourishing phenomenon of all was the growing National and 
Municipal Debt, and that the people who did conjuring tricks with 
little bits of metal and paper got everything that was going, and 
those who could produce more substantial utilities, like food and 
articles of consumption, were so largely on the dole. I want 
to point out to them that these things are what we owe to Greece 
and Rome, to wordy philosophers and religions, to Adam Smith, 
Ricardo and Marx, and the long line of thinkers about words 
rather than about things. In this sphere the people are the 
better educated already. Few there are who cannot see the 
colossal folly and stupidity of waiting until someone can be found 
to contract the equivalent interest-bearing debt, before producing 
wealth. Now that science has abolished the struggle for physical 
existence, this cool betrayal of the interests of the majority, this 
quiet handing over of the supreme functions of government to 
the moneylender, cries aloud to Heaven for redress. The world 
is being condemned to internecine and international strife, 
insecurity and that degree of subservience which suits the recruit- 
ing sergeants of war and vice when, if it had but the will and the 
vision, it could rise to a new plane of material happiness and 
prosperity far higher than was dreamed of in the older philosophy. 
Then, and not till then, will be the time to think about those other 
partners of the human trinity which, if the economic basis is false, 
cannot thrive. 

Let us then turn our attention to the study of the modern 
world. We need wish no more fascinating enquiry. Then we 
may expect of this movement towards life-long education 
extraordinary fruit.. For, rapid as, in these days, is the growth 
of error, which runs like wildfire, even more rapid is the growth 
of truth. 


THE NEED FOR DIFFERENTIATION 


By BarBARA Wootton, M.A., Director of Studies for Tutorial 
Classes in the University of London, late Principal of Morley 
College 


OF all the difficulties of adult education not the least is the 
exceedingly primitive character of such differentiation as exists 
between various types of work. In adult education we habitually 
wrestle with conditions which in any other kind of educational 
work would long ago have been dismissed as impossible. The 
methods by which classes are ordinarily recruited permit, for 
instance, of next to no grading of students according to their 
standard of ability or previous educational attainment. The 
Board’s A.E. regulations certainly provide for Terminal Courses, 
One Year Courses, Preparatory Tutorial Classes, Tutorial Classes, 
Advanced Tutorial Classes, Extension Courses, and work in 
Residential Colleges, not to speak of the courses organized by many 
local authorities under the Technical Regulations. But it is well 
known that the average student chooses his course not because the 
standard of work is best adapted to his abilities, but because the 
class is held at a convenient place and time, deals with a subject 
that interests or at least does not repel him, is conducted by a 
tutor that he likes, or because some more active friend has brought 
him along. In a large number of instances this means that he 
takes the only course that is within the limits of possibility, and, 
in fact, that neither he nor anybody else has any effective choice 
at all. In school the very conception of a completely ungraded 
class of all ages and stages would be treated as ridiculous. In 
school it is recognized that the standard of work suitable for a 
child of eight is not generally suitable also for a child of sixteen, 
although the capacities of individual children of the same age may 
vary widely. But, though the psychologists are only too ready 
to tell many of us that in the whole course of our lives we never 
attain to more than the mental age of twelve, for educational 
purposes a physical adult is a mental adult, and equal to every 
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other adult. In adult educational work the lion lies down with 
the lamb, with the result that it requires much more than a little 
child to lead them. 

It will always be more difficult to achieve a satisfactory segre- 
gation of students of widely varying abilities and attainments in 
adult than in any other type of education, since the rough test of 
age is not applicable to adults. With young people, grading based 
on age at least gives a good enough starting-point, from which 
deviations can be made in the case of those who are conspicuously 
before or behind the normal of their years ; whereas all members 
of a random group of adults aged thirty-five are no more likely to 
have reached the same educational standard than are the members 
of one covering all ages from twenty to seventy. Nevertheless, 
the first stages of progress in this kind of grading are not very 
difficult to foresee. The more thorny problems are in the future. 
The chief immediate need is a greatly increased provision of 
courses of different types such as will make alternatives normally 
possible, which in turn depends on stimulating more students to 
come forward. The elementary and the advanced student now 
run in unequal harness because there is only too often only one 
class for them to join ; and this not because nobody has thought 
of providing others, or even because nobody can afford to do so, 
but because the numbers -of prospective students of different 
stages do not justify additional provision. 

It is also not unreasonable to hope that as classes increase, so 
will methods of distinguishing students of different standards 
improve. At least, if there are no better tests, the wider spread 
and greater use of educational facilities will make it easier to sort 
people out by their educational records. The difficulty now is 
that most people have no record. 

Moreover, in some subjects, it may even be argued that the 
difficulty of the ungraded class is one which ought not to be too 
completely overcome. The interests of educational tidiness are 
not necessarily paramount. A democratic community has at 
some point to treat its members as equals, and it is a question 
whether that point should not be sought in the educational as 
much as in the political sphere. Indeed, one part of the educa- 
tional process may consist in the contact of the minds of persons 
of very unequal ability and attainments, It is necessary to learn 
to suffer both fools and clever persons gladly. In subjects in 
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which a considerable minimum of technical knowledge is indis- 
pensable at an early stage the members of an ungraded class will 
merely retard one another’s progress. I doubt if the higher and 
the lower mathematics would mingle readily ; but in subjects 
which are closely related to practical decisions that must be taken, 
mostly in ignorance, by or for the man in the street—in the social 
sciences particularly—there is, within limits, a case against too 
complete an equality of standard between all the members of the 
same group. 


The more urgent and more difficult problem, with which these 
notes are particularly concerned, is that of differentiation accord- 
ing to the nature and purpose of the work done. Inasmuch as 
some types of work can only be undertaken by students who have 
reached a given educational standard, this problem is connected 
with that of grading in the narrower sense: but it is larger than 
the latter, in that it involves disentangling different conceptions 
of the purposes of adult educational work, each of which requires 
its own method of approach. 

A large proportion of adult classes to-day are attempting 
simultaneously to serve at least three different purposes. They 
would be much better if they did not try to do more than one 
thing at a time ; and somewhat better if they at least appreciated 
the different character of the various things which they are trying 
to do. 

In the first place, adult education is occupied with making 
good the deficiencies of inadequate schooling. A considerable 
part of the work consists in doing under unfavourable conditions 
what was left undone when conditions were favourable. A great 
many adult students lack the tools which are essential for intel- 
lectual activity. They have no mastery of their own language, 
written er spoken, and the construction, as well as the expression, 
of their ideas suffers accordingly. Much of the written work on 
which emphasis is so strongly laid in Tutorial Classes is merely 
a means—and an awkward means at that—of acquiring that 
facility (in the good sense) of expression, which is an instrument 
in much the same way that a pen or a typewriter is an instrument. 
The same is true also of a good deal of the work done by way of 
discussion. Grammar and logic are acquired vid social history 
or biology. 
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This is an extravagant and a depressing way of proceeding. 
A fair degree of ability to speak and write one’s own language and 
to appreciate the grosser fallacies of incorrect reasoning can be 
acquired, experience suggests, by all who are not definitely of 
sub-normal intelligence, provided that they set about it sufficiently 
early in life. Moreover, when these things are well taught they 
can be learnt with pleasure by a child whose mind is developing 
at the same time that it is learning to handle the tools of mental 
activity. The adult, whose interests have only too often outrun 
the ability of his mental processes, is apt to be irritated by the 
necessity of spending time and energy upon what is to him only 
a means toa much more important end. It can be quite interest- 
ing to learn to arrange your thoughts logically, and to express 
them accurately and clearly when this is the natural next step 
from learning to talk. But it is tedious to have to learn grammar 
when you want to be studying psychology or economic geography ; 
and still more tedious to find your study of these latter subjects 
actually hampered by your ignorance of elementary laws of 
grammar. 

Moreover, some, in particular, of the elementary processes of 
thought and expression seem to be definitely more difficult to 
acquire once the mind has reached maturity than they are in 
childhood and adolescence. I am thinking particularly of 
familiarity with abstract ideas. Nearly everyone who has acted 
as tutor in classes of adults dealing with subjects which require 
much abstract reasoning must have been impressed by the 
difficulty which so many students experience in apprehending the 
nature of abstract terms. It is not so much that the particular 
abstractions are difficult to grasp, as that many students never 
really see what is meant by the attempt to explain the facts of 
concrete experience by reference to abstract principles. Facts 
are interesting, but isolated ; and they remain isolated because 
the student does not see any advantage to be gained from linking 
them up. Of course, the very circumstance that a student finds 
some facts interesting and others dull implies that he has an 
unconscious scheme of things—a general principle—somewhere in 
the back of his mind. But even when by discussion this principle 
has been diligently sought, and is explicitly stated, he is apt to 
miss its importance. 

The difference in attitude towards abstract ideas is, I believe, 
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one of the greatest differences between those who have and those 
who have not had much formal education. In lecturing to groups 
of various types I have often been interested to notice the kind of 
point which they will feel moved to record in their notebooks. 
Audiences of university students, or of any who have reached a 
high level of academic education, will take up their pens as one 
man whenever a wide general principle is enunciated ; and their 
zeal will be even greater if the lecturer proceeds to analyse his 
principle further under various sub-headings. Illustrative facts 
will pass unnoticed. On the other hand, groups who have for the 
most part had very little formal education, and that little perhaps 
long ago, will be eager to note down any striking fact of experience, 
such as an imposing set of statistics, while general observations 
will leave them unmoved. This applies both to students in adult 
classes and to casual general audiences of very various types. 

Academic education, at least in subjects other than the 
natural sciences, has probably erred by over-emphasis upon 
the abstract, speculative, side of things. But some degree of 
familiarity with abstract ideas is, of course, indispensable to all 
thinking about anything. It is necessary at least to understand 
the nature of a definition, to be able to define one’s own terms and 
to appreciate the definitions of others. But who has not heard 
valuable time wasted in discussion in adult classes because the 
disputants were using the same terms in different senses, but could 
not be brought to agree upon a common definition, since each 
persisted in regarding any use other than his own as a “ misuse 
of words ” ? 

Attempts to repair such deficiencies in earlier education 
occupy, directly or indirectly, a great deal of the time of existing 
adult classes which are nominally dealing with the subjects of 
“higher ” education ; while the practice of various L.E.As. of 
including classes in English grammar and composition in evening 
schools attended by adults is a lamentable commentary upon 
the efficiency with which the same authorities can or do accom- 
plish their work at earlier stages. Nevertheless, difficult and 
depressing (and wasteful) as this aspect of adult education may 
be, there is reasonable hope that the part which it plays will 
diminish. In spite of all that is done to obstruct progress, it is 
probable that primary education will continue to improve, and 
secondary education to increase in both quantity and quality. 
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Our conceptions of the future of adult education must be wide 
enough to envisage classes in which we shall be free of the 
drudgery of making up arrears of school work—unless, indeed, the 
whole business of adult education is to be a means of “ potting ”’ 
for the last generation the advantages of the next, and of helping 
fathers and mothers who “ did not do that kind of thing in their 
young days ” to keep pace with their ever more highly educated 
offspring. 

In the second place, adult education is catering for the needs 
of those who desire a moderate amount of mildly intellectual 
enjoyment : something rather more rational, at all events, than 
what they can buy for an equivalent price at the ordinary houses 
of entertainment. The existence of such people amongst what 
are known as the middle classes has long been recognized by a 
variety of organizations for providing lectures and hobbies of one 
sort or another. But there are similar demands of which only a 
minute proportion are, I believe, yet articulate among wage- 
earners. These people are not particularly “earnest.” They 
have nothing like the earnestness of the pioneer student in adult 
classes. Although many of them are wage-earners or the wives 
of wage-earners, they do not feel a passionate sense of social 
injustice, and their desire for education has no relation to a desire 
to improve the world. Undoubtedly they are as yet more 
numerous among the better-paid ranks of wage-earners than 
amongst their less fortunate comrades, and social injustice is 
correspondingly less insistently forced upon their attention ; but 
they are not unrepresented in all classes of society, and it must 
be borne in mind that the economic obstacles to all forms of 
educational activity are sufficient to deter any but the most active 
and enthusiastic among the lower-paid wage-earners. Every rise 
in the standard of living at the lower levels is likely to bring fresh 
waves of these not too studious students within the range of 
educational facilities. 

Students of this type have a wide variety of tastes. Some 
of them merely “ want to take up something during the winter.” 
(I have heard the actual phrase used by a prospective student.) 
They will take up any one of a number of somethings according 
as opportunity offers, and very likely they will take up a different 
something every winter. Some want to have a stimulating course 
of lectures, provided that they need not be stimulated into violent 
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personal exertion. Others have a definite musical or artistic bent, 
and want to hear good music or join a choir or an art class. Others 
again, feeling no call, or having no opportunity, to learn much of 
anything, wish to learn a little of a lot of things in order that they 
may feel themselves reasonably well-informed persons. All these 
are the despised and rejected—but unjustly so—of adult education, 
at least in the forms which cater chiefly for the wage-earning 
classes. 

Third, there is a smaller group who are students in the 
narrower, and more severe, sense. These people take their classes 
seriously. They, too, may be quite uncertain as to the subjects 
which they wish to study, but their attitude and their method of 
approach is quite different from that of those described above. 
Their motives are various, but sufficiently powerful to induce 
them to undertake real intellectual exercise. Some such students 
have a strong social purpose in their work ; they desire education 
primarily in order that they may take a more active part in making 
the world a better place. Others have more definitely a scholar’s 
turn of mind and want to learn and to think chiefly for the sake 
of learning and thinking. 

Now each of these groups comprises individuals whose tastes 
and abilities vary so widely that it is quite problem enough to 
organize a class to serve the purposes of students who may be 
broadly classified as belonging to one group only. In practice, 
however, we are mostly trying to serve all three purposes at once 
in one and the same class. We are trying simultaneously to 
compensate for the shortcomings of school, to interest and enter- 
tain the seeker after a pleasant evening, and to help the earnest 
student on his path ; not to mention our efforts to cope with the 
few students who nearly always turn up in any class under the 
impression that it will help them to “ get on,” in spite of the most 
emphatic denials of any such possibility by the authorities 
concerned. 

It is this multifarious intention which is one of the greatest 
difficulties in the present work. To remove the difficulty two 
things are necessary: first, appreciation that the intention is 
multifarious ; and second, the provision of distinct courses 
designed to meet the different purposes of this multifarious 
intention. This does not mean, of course, that all students should 
be labelled highbrow, lowbrow, or no brow at all, but that courses 
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should be planned with the needs of different types of student 
definitely in mind, and that we should resist the temptation to 
frame an all-in course in the hopes of beguiling more students into 
its snares. 

As the first of the three purposes which I have distinguished 
will, we hope, be temporary, there may be something to be said 
for continuing to provide for it, at any rate partially, as a by- 
product of other types of work. But so far, at least, as the more 
studious students are concerned there is need of some special 
provision to meet the tiresome gaps left by inadequate schooling. 
A few short courses dealing rather intensively with the elementary 
principles of thought and expression in as interesting a fashion as 
possible would be very valuable. Something might even be done 
on these lines in summer schools or summer courses. In every 
case such courses ought to be definitely auxiliary. They should 
be planned as aids to something else and not as ends in themselves, 
and students should go to them for the definite purpose of acquir- 
ing an essential part of their equipment of which they feel the 
need ; and they should not be open as a rule to those who are not 
already students in some other class. Courses in self-expression 
without any reference tu what self has to express are not likely to 
be much use ; but courses which are confined to students already 
enrolled in other classes have the guarantee afforded by such 
enrolment that self has something to express. And provision of 
separate auxiliary courses has the advantages that it enables 
adequate attention to be paid to the acquisition of the tools of 
thought, that it does not necessitate the time of those students 
who are already fairly well-equipped being wasted in the interests 
of those who are not, and that it should ensure that students have 
the assistance of a tutor who understands this particular job. 
The task of assisting the adult to handle the tools with which he 
should have been familiar from childhood is, as a matter of fact, 
a peculiarly difficult one. It is a mistake to suppose that it can 
always be effectively done by any competent biologist or psycho- 
logist or economist as an incident in the course of his main 
business. 

The confusion of the second and third of the purposes is more 
fundamental, and will not solve itself merely by the lapse of time. 
In its early stages the adult education movement set very high 
standards. If the movement lived up to them it did so because 
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pioneers are exceptional men. From these very high standards 
arose the fiction (why not call a spade a spade ?) that the work of 
University Tutorial Classes was ordinarily equivalent (or, more 
cautiously, “‘comparable”’) to that of a University Honours 
Course—a fiction, by the way, which either flatters the intelligence 
of working people or condemns the teaching at Universities to 
an extent that is insufficiently appreciated, since it presupposes 
that the working man can do in part-time (and tired time at that) 
what the University student can only achieve by full-time work 
following on many years of preparation at school. 

The last thing that I wish to do is to plead for a lowering 
of standards, or even to pronounce upon the extent to which they 
have in fact been maintained, raised or lowered since the early 
days of the movement. But it is possible to plead that standards 
can only be maintained if their application is limited. The 
University Tutorial Class is now supplemented by a variety of 
courses of a more elementary type ; although it is still true that 
the roll of many Tutorial Classes includes students at a compara- 
tively elementary stage who have enrolled in a Tutorial Class 
because there is no other possible class for them, or because they 
have been lured in to complete the necessary numbers. This 
multiplication of pioneer and elementary courses has certainly 
been all to the good, in that it has taken us a little way towards 
a more rational grading of our work. But the presumption that 
everyone who studies is a student permeates the atmosphere of 
a great deal of the work im all stages, and particularly of those 
types of adult education which cater primarily for the wage-earner. 

I should like to put in a plea for those whom I have described 
as the rejected of the adult educational world—the students who 
are not also earnest students: the numbers who would like to 
have a rational evening’s enjoyment once or twice a week without 
adding seriously to their obligations. At present these people 
tend to get dragged into courses which are planned on the assump- 
tion that those who enrol in them are prepared to undertake 
considerable obligations, and have time and energy for arduous 
mental exercise adapted to their educational standard. Their 
presence in these courses is frequently a handicap upon the more 
serious students who rightly belong there, and it is equally 
unsatisfactory from their own point of view. Their presence in 
any course is, in consequence, often of regrettably brief duration. 
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It is possible to take the view that you can make a real 
student of anybody if you only try hard enough or long enough, 
or it is possible to take the view that the people who will never 
make real students are not worth bothering about. The first of 
these views seems to me to be contradicted on every side by 
experience. Actively to pursue a sustained course of study 
requires not merely a certain degree of ability, but a particular 
type of mind and character, not to mention its dependence upon 
such things as material circumstances. 

The second view is surely unnecessarily narrow and superior. 
There are a great many worse ways of spending leisure than in 
the pursuit of mild intellectual enjoyment. There are a great 
many more dangerous things than a little knowledge. It will be 
a thousand pities if concentration upon the importance of much 
knowledge and severe intellectual exercise closes the door to 
more gentle delights for the large numbers (of whom I am con- 
vinced that we are as yet touching only the fringe) who would 
like to savour them. 

Moreover, it is not only a question of serving the needs of 
different individuals. It is no less a question of serving the 
different needs of the same individual. A good many of us— 
earnest students in our own particular line—are conscious of our 
gross ignorance upon nearly all other subjects. We should like 
to hear something of what is being done in other lines; yet the 
limitation of our leisure and energy will always prevent us from 
working hard at subjects other than our own. True, by taking 
a little trouble, nearly everybody can nowadays get hold of books 
on nearly everything. But our “ popular ”’ self would sometimes 
like, just as much as does our student self, to supplement books 
by listening and talking ; and with just as good reason. 

If these needs are deserving of recognition, we ought to have 
a number of quite popular courses on all sorts of subjects, and we 
ought to make these as accessible to the wage-earner as they are 
in some places to the more prosperous sections of the community. 
It may be a great compliment to wage-earners to suppose that 
only the more difficult forms of intellectual activity, and those 
with a more serious purpose, will appeal to them. But it is a 
double-edged compliment, inasmuch as it carries the corollary that 
the great majority, who do not respond to opportunities for this 
type of activity, have no intellectual interests at all. Possibly, 
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the hard truth is that in things intellectual as in other things, the 
wage-earners cannot afford any luxuries whatever; but this is 
already becoming less true of some wage-earners, and may, we hope, 
eventually cease to be true of any. 

Such popular courses will doubtless be the means of bringing 
to recognition of themselves and to the knowledge of other people 
many who will prove to be eager, active students, and who will 
proceed to more arduous courses. But these will be but a small 
proportion of those attending and delighting in the classes. The 
others must not be made to feel backsliders. In a course in which 
much active work is expected of the students, those who are 
comparatively passive do feel backsliders, and habitually slide 
out of the class altogether. In courses in which expectations were 
lower this would not be the case. _We want some kind of courses 
in which it is quite shamelessly assumed that students are doing 
little or nothing for the class outside the class time, and will 
probably make no use whatever of anything that they learn. 

But this kind of work cannot be carried on, and we ought 
never to try to carry it on, simultaneously with the attempt to 
minister to the needs of the studious student. Of him much is 
expected, and his course must be planned on the assumption that 
he is filling in many gaps between class meetings by reading and 
writing and experimenting for himself. The serious courses are 
ruined by the attempt to be popular at the same time that they 
are serious. Moreover, a great deal of the success of the more 
advanced work that is done in adult classes depends, as is widely 
recognized, upon the contact one with another of the minds of 
students all of whom are pursuing their studies in much the same 
spirit and with much the same degree of energy and attention, 
though not necessarily with the same degree of knowledge or 
ability, or the same motive. The presence in a group, of whom a 
fair proportion are willing and anxious to work hard, of others 
who do not propose to work at all spoils this contact. The 
studious are irked by the others, and the others are made uncom- 
fortable by the studious. (It is a mistake to suppose that the 
presence of the most inactive member of the most energetic class 
is ever completely without influence upon his fellows. They would 
be different if he were not there.) 

The development of the immensely valuable work which is 
possible in the type of class which a University Tutorial Class 
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professes to be is itself dependent on increased provision of courses 
of quite different types and purposes. Tutorial Classes, as well 
as other types of classes, will fail if all other types are made to be 
in greater or less degree imitations of them, and preparations for 
them. The standard of work of classes of the Tutorial Class type 
can, in fact, only be maintained at the level which has always 
been claimed for it if those people alone are enrolled in such classes 
who really want to be enrolled in them and not in something quite 
different. This we have scarcely begun to attempt. Fear of 
letting down the standard outside such classes results in letting 
it down inside them. 


Once these various types of adult education are distinguished, 
everyone’s estimate of their relative importance will depend upon 
his idea of the ultimate part which adult education is to play in 
social life and its relation to other types of education in the days 
when it need no longer be concerned with making up the defi- 
ciencies of inadequate schooling. Perhaps I may here suggest 
five purposes which, at the least, adult education of various types 
will come increasingly to serve. It will be, in common with all 
advanced education, a means of extending the boundaries of 
human knowledge. It will be a means of enabling men and women 
to prepare themselves for definite activities which they believe 
to be important for society. It will be a means of getting and 
imparting knowledge for its own sake and satisfying that instinct 
of curiosity which is the scholar’s instinct. It will be a means of 
spending leisure, the mental counterpart of tennis and dancing 
and gardening ; and it will be a means of social intercourse more 
refreshing than that in which all talk must be small talk. And 
it is perhaps in these last two purposes that it will differ most from 
other types of education. 

Some of these purposes may be served in conjunction with 
ore another. The scholar and the worker with a strong social 
purpose can often co-operate with great mutual advantage in the 
same educational activity. But much more differentiation than 
we have at present is essential if justice is to be done to all, even 
of these, possibilities. If at the moment differentiation seems 
quite impracticable, it is worth recalling that in few departments 
of life is history more encouraging than in things educational. 
It is encouraging chiefly because it isso short. After all, the day 
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when the first penny of Government money was spent on educa- 
tion (and it was not much more than a penny as public money 
goes) is within the memory of some who are still living. Adult 
education has perhaps reached the stage through which primary 
education passed some fifty years ago. If progress in the one 
department is as rapid as it has been in the other we may soon 
hope to see our successors look back on the ungraded, undifferen- 
tiated classes of to-day with the superior smile which we habitually 
assume towards the monitorial system of teaching children. 
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EDUCATION AND THE FISHING INDUSTRY 
By J. H. Sutton 


At the outbreak of the Great War the British public was 
largely ignorant of the national importance of the work of the 
deep-sea fisherman, but his noble war-time services attracted 
attention to his arduous calling. The fishing industry is perhaps 
our most ancient industry ; the study of social history shows that 
men were hunters before they were farmers, and the industry of 
the fisherman is the only form of hunting which has survived 
with us as a commercial industry. As a result of the develop- 
ments of recent years, including the advent of steam and the 
application of mechanical energy to shipping, the whole aspect 
of the sea fisheries has changed, for hundreds of steam trawlers 
visit fishing grounds as far away as the Farée Islands and Iceland 
on the one hand, and the coasts of Morocco and Portugal on the 
other. Yet so long as the tide ebbs and flows, sea traffic will 
create the demand for seamanship and an ever-widening technical 
knowledge of that art. 

Dr. Travis Jenkins, in his study of the sea fisheries, has con- 
sidered the problem of the education of the fisherman from two 
points of view. There is, first of all, the education of adults, 7.e., 
for this purpose those over the age of sixteen; and, secondly, 
there is the education of young lads and apprentices. The dis- 
tinction between the groups rests chiefly on their differing psycho- 
logical needs. 

The problem of providing educational facilities for fishermen 
who have passed the apprenticeship stage is by no means simple. 
There must be, first of all, a realization of the peculiar position in 
which the adult fisherman is placed. The nature of his calling 
means his absence from home for more or less irregular periods, 
and this absence means that he is cut off from any educational 
facilities which his local educational authority may offer him. 
Fishing craft, too, as a general rule, work regularly throughout the 
year. Thus, in the case of the stream trawler, the fisherman 
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returns to port only to put to sea again as soon as his ship has 
had time to unload her catch, coal up again, and replenish her 
stores, commonly a matter of forty-eight hours. Then the trawler 
may be away from port anything from ten days to a fortnight on 
a single trip, facing all sorts of weathers and risks. It must also 
be remembered that the smaller fishing-boat, the smack, usually 
makes the nearest port its headquarters, and that it would be 
almost impossible for a particular County Council to arrange for 
the technical education of these fishermen. On the other hand, 
for vessels engaged in seasonal fishing there is an annual period 
of being laid up, as at Buckie, which allows their crews time to 
attend some course of technical instruction. 

Sir Sidney Chapman has pointed out in his study of the 
Lancashire cotton industry, how the opinions, the educational 
and other influences, prevailing in a particular place, play their 
part in settling what the “labour group” shall be, and he has 
illustrated his point by observing that the family is the main 
labour unit in the cotton industry. The same point is of great 
importance in the fishing industry, where often the male members 
of a family remain in the industry for generation after generation. 
To a greater extent than in the case of other working-men, the 
fisherman is confined to the companionship of men of his own 
class, and years of association with the sea have given him a 
tradition of his own. Thus it is not surprising to find that among 
fishermen there is a very strong conservative sentiment, which 
possibly has some connection with their reputation for supersti- 
tion. The educationist has, too, constantly to encounter the 
arguments of the older fishermen who, on the ground that success 
(chiefly from a material standpoint) has crowned their life’s 
labour in spite of their obvious lack of education, are apt to 
depreciate the advantages of study, in some instances to regard 
it with suspicion, and to meet the efforts being made for the rising 
generation with the time-worn plea that “‘ What was good enough 
for me, will be good enough for my lad.” 

Thus the conditions associated with the fishing industry 
react on the fisherman in many ways. A fisherman with an 
aptitude for study labours under serious disadvantages which do 
not exist in the case of shore workers. Few people realize the 
extraordinary severity of the fisherman’s life. In his small craft 
he handles a variety of gear, including the trawl, the drift net, the 
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long-line, the seine, at all hours of night and day under the 
most strenuous conditions. In fact, hard work and constant 
danger are so familiar to him that he would be almost at a loss. 
without them. Dealing thus with stern realities, the older fisher- 
man finds his ship itself to be his best school of seamanship, and 
his education therefore might reasonably be confined strictly to 
those subjects which will help him to become an even more 
efficient seaman. It is with this in view that Dr. Jenkins urges 
that instruction on shore should be devoted to the co-ordination 
of experience accumulated from day to day at sea, and the elimina- 
tion of erroneous deductions based on imperfect observation. In 
short, an attempt should be made to give the fisherman a true 
appreciation of his relationship to his environment. 

A passing reference may be made to the tests laid down by 
the State for fishermen who wish to act as skippers and second 
hands, apart from the tests laid down for engineers. In accord- 
ance with the regulations of the Merchant Shipping Acts (1894 
and 1906), a fishing boat, being a trawler of twenty-five tons 
tonnage or upwards, shall not go to sea from any port of the 
United Kingdom unless provided with a duly certificated skipper 
and a duly certificated second hand. In 1909 these requirements, 
in regard to skippers and second hands, were extended to all liners 
and drifters of fifty tons gross tonnage and upwards propelled by 
steam or other mechanical power. Provision is made for holding 
examinations and the granting of certificates of competency, and 
the Board of Trade has power to make rules for the conduct of 
examinations and the qualification of the candidates. Testi- 
monials as to character, including sobriety and experience and 
ability on board ship, for the twelve months of sea service pre- 
ceding the date of application for examination are required of all 
candidates. The main subjects for examination are Navigation, 
which includes ability to read and write and to work out a few 
sums, and Seamanship, together with a test in first aid and 
ambulance which became compulsory in January, 1925. At the 
same time every candidate for a certificate of competency must 
pass the prescribed sight tests before a certificate can be issued to 
him. The examination for an extra skipper’s certificate is volun- 
tary, and intended for such men as wish to prove their superior 
qualifications by having a certificate of the highest grade granted 
by the Board of Trade. A good case can be presented for the 
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inclusion of such other subjects as Net Repairing, Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc., at least as voluntary subjects. 

The education of lads who intend to become fishermen may 
properly be considered apart from that of the older fisherman. 
Such lads have entered upon one of the most important and critical 
periods of their lives. It must be emphasized that in this country 
no boy under fourteen years of age may enter into any apprentice- 
ship, and no boy under sixteen years of age may be taken to sea 
in a fishing boat of twenty-five tons tonnage and upwards to serve 
in any capacity, unless bound by an indenture of apprenticeship. 
Statistics show the steady decline of such apprenticeships, until 
apprenticeship itself is now almost extinct in the fishing trade. 
Often between the ages at which the boys leave the elementary 
school and the time when they go to sea they are engaged in work 
on shore. The problem is, then, to prevent them from running to 
seed during these critical years. 

On the other hand, this problem is part of a general problem 
which belongs to many of the nation’s most important industries, 
and it has not escaped the attention of educationists. Technical 
education, comprising the Navigation School and the Technical 
Evening Classes, have done much to solve it. It must be remem- 
bered that, as one observer has put it, “‘ The least pretentious 
teaching is often the most useful,” and “If the boy learns to 
appreciate the wider aspects of his work he becomes not only a 
better workman but a more cultured man.” As far as the fishing 
industry is concerned there has been a steady development in the 
foundation of Navigation Schools and classes in Navigation held 
as part of the courses provided in the Technical Schools and 
Colleges of many of our seaport towns. The main subjects taught 
have been Navigation, Arithmetic as applied to Navigation, 
Physical Geography, Net Repairing, Rope Knotting and Splicing. 
Many courses have been specially arranged for youths who intend 
to become fishermen with a view to assisting them to become 
more efficient seamen, and often the courses are preparatory to 
the course taken by adult fishermen at the day Navigation 
Schools. 

But the whole problem is by no means solved by the reason- 
able provision of facilities for technical education. Many educa- 
tionists have pointed out that the lad who has really the greatest 
need of the help which a course in the technical side of his trade 
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might give him, seldom attends. It is at this juncture that such 
an organization as the Lads’ Club might step in. The Lads’ Club 
need not be a mere recreation or billiard hall, but a corporate 
society, and, as such, under good management, may achieve for 
its members many of the aims of a liberal training in the best 
sense, which the lads would otherwise never receive. The average 
club-member—a lad possessing no exceptional ability, but just an 
ordinary, jolly little rascal, with plenty of animal spirits, and 
generally, in course of time, going off to sea, to look in at the club 
when he is on shore again—presents a problem in himself. There 
is a great opportunity in our fishing ports for work among lads. 
Such work offers great and abiding rewards, and much is already 
being done along these lines. 

Developments in Scotland for the education of the fishing 
community as a whole fall naturally under four heads: work in 
day schools, work in continuation schools, special classes for day 
school teachers, and the work of the central navigation schools. 
In the Scottish Code of 1886 Navigation appeared as a possible 
optional subject of instruction in the upper senior classes as one 
of the sub-sections of elementary science. In 1890 important 
changes were made, the effect of which was that, although this 
subject disappeared as a distinct sub-section in the curricula of 
the day schools, in reality the way was opened to a wider and more 
definite course in this subject. Cooking is also taught to young 
lads among the fishing communities. The vast majority of the 
students, however, attending the continuation classes in naviga- 
tion and seamanship are adults. There have been rapid increases 
in these classes, and even in 1914 the Departmental Committee on 
North Sea fishing observed that it said much for the ability and 
resource of Scottish teachers that those classes were in most cases 
conducted by headmasters or teachers in seaboard schools. But 
it would be absurd to describe the conditions which exist as in 
any way ideal. There is, particularly in Scotland, great need for 
an institution of university rank, which should be devoted to 
the furthering of education and research on all matters connected 
with the sea and inland fisheries. Thus Dr. Jenkins has submitted 
the following points for consideration in this connection. An 
institution of university rank might for choice be affiliated to one 
of the existing universities, say Aberdeen. As to curricula, it 
would include ordinary instruction in technical and allied matters 
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associated with all branches of the fishing industry, including the 
training of teachers for the work of education of the fishing com- 
munity. Provision should, of course, be made for ‘‘ post-graduate 
research.” 

In England and Wales, though the problems to be faced are 
much the same, the prevailing conditions are somewhat different. 
For example, there has grown up what may rightly be called a 
“ Fishermen’s University,” at Piel, Barrow-in-Furness. This was 
inaugurated when the first Lancashire Sea Fisheries classes (sub- 
sidized by an annual grant from the Education Committee of the 
Lancashire County Council) were held in February and March, 
1920, in the Zoology Department of the University of Liverpool. 
After the first year the classes were transferred to Piel, and the 
teaching passed entirely into the hands of Professor James John- 
stone and Mr. Andrew Scott. These classes were so successful 
that more extensive arrangements were made with the Lancashire 
Education Committee, and the curriculum was extended, so that the 
instruction now given at the Piel classes consists chiefly of the 
elements of Marine Biology, Oceanography, Meteorology, and 
Navigation, and is adapted to the requirements of fishermen who 
desire to take the Board of Trade examinations, and wish to carry 
out observations of subjects associated with the fisheries. The 
work of the classes is, at the same time, mostly practical. The 
men who attend are required to make simple dissections and to 
use the microscope. The structure of several ordinary fishes and 
shell fishes is examined in some detail, and the development of the 
plaice and flounder are also studied. Demonstrations and simple 
lectures on chemical and physiological subjects are given, and 
discussions take place on relevant topics. Many thousands of 
fishermen have passed through the classes in the last twenty years, 
and, incidentally, the work at the Piel Laboratory has done much 
to prove that the humblest fisherman and the scientist in his 
laboratory are working, not at cross-purposes, but in a co-opera- 
tive enterprise essential to the welfare of the fishing community. 

The Piel Marine Laboratory has been used to give to persons 
who are already trained teachers special instruction in such sub- 
jects as will enable the teachers to take charge of classes in fishing 
localities. The first course of instruction in England and Wales 
for intending teachers of fishery subjects was established in 
August, 1919, by the Lancashire and Western Sea Fisheries Com- 
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mittee at Piel. Up to the present, however, it may be noted that 
the teaching of navigation in this country has been mainly in the 
hands of retired sea-faring men. 

This short survey of the means provided for the education of 
the fishing community shows that educational experiments are 
taking place on a larger scale than ever before; problems and 
schemes of organization or co-ordination throng upon us. Further, 
our examination of the provision for the education of the fishing 
community may have helped us perhaps to realize something of the 
immense debt which the nation owes to the British fishermen. 
There are fine resources of high potentiality, though the conclu- 
sion must be that they need further exploration and infinitely 
greater development. 


NOTES OF THE HALF-YEAR 


THE most important development in adult education since 
our last Notes were written has been the rapid and widespread 
growth of interest in full-time courses. The demand for such 
courses has shown itself to be unexpectedly great, as is indicated 
by the large number (several hundreds) of candidates for the 
Oxford bursaries, and by the tremendous entry of working miners 
(1,198 for only eight places) for the A scholarships under the 
Miners’ Welfare Scheme. The committees that dealt with these 
applications have been very much impressed by the general high 
level in the quality of the applicants. Moreover, it is no secret 
that the standard of work attained by full-time adult students 
already in Oxford has been a revelation to many Oxford teachers. 
There is no doubt whatever that we have in our midst an immense 
untilled field of adult ability. 

A few years ago a slight feeling of depression existed among 
adult education workers. There was a definite, though not very 
articulate, drift of opinion that the advances made since the 
introduction of the tutorial class system could not be sustained 
without further development in method. It was recognized that 
much remained to be done in extending tutorial classes; but 
below the surface was the disquieting thought that consolidation 
alone might become a dead thing without the fresh blood of 
new enterprises. We need feel depressed no longer. The 
lines of advance are now opening up. Like many great things, 
the idea behind these advances is very simple and obvious when 
once it finds expression. It is merely that we can now see the 
full implications of what was known before: namely, that the 
tutorial class is an intermediate stage between two as yet undeveloped 
educational enterprises. So that, on the one side, we are having to 
create novel ways of widening the appeal and improving the 
technique of adult classes of lower than tutorial-class standard. 
And, on the other side, we are being forced to face the task of 
completing the work begun in the tutorial class by the provision 
of periods of full-time study. 
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It has taken us a long time to recognize that the widely 
accepted basic principle, that no student who has shown marked 
ability should find a University course closed to him, has up to 
now found ridiculously inadequate practical expression. The 
financial and educational difficulties in the way are not insoluble ; 
but they are as yet unsolved. The appearance of the Report on 
Full-Time Studies, prepared by the Adult Education Committee 
of the Board of Education, is, therefore, a very timely one. In 
its publication we can feel that the first step has been taken ; for 
it gives an adequate survey of the present position, and a clear 
statement of the problems to be faced, including a hint of the kind 
of adjustment the Universities will have to make if the full-time 
course is to have its full value to the adult student. This Report 
should be carefully and critically studied by all who have the 
future of adult education at heart. 


It is impossible to deal adequately in a short note with the 
important report of the Adult Education Committee of the Board 
of Education on Natural Science in Adult Education. An article 
on the subject will appear in our next issue. That natural science 
has a claim on the attention of the adult student which has not 
been properly met is doubtless the reason for the choice of subject 
for the forthcoming Conference of the British Institute, on 
“ Science and Adult Education.” 


The Report of the Government Committee on Libraries deals 
with what is probably one of the most important forces in adult 
education—the Public Library system of this country. The 
recommendation that the Central Library for Students should 
be reconstituted as a special department of the British Museum, 
with separate functions and a separate constitution, and that 
it should receive an interim grant of {5,000 per year, is a step 
in the right direction. In conjunction with the book supply 
schemes of University Joint Committees, this should go far to 
provide the advanced books required in adult classes. On the 
problem of the supply of more elementary books for One-year 
Classes and Shorter Courses—a problem which the rapid growth 
of these classes is making ever more acute—the recommendations 
of the Committee are unsatisfactory. The Commission places 
the final responsibility for seeing that each class is provided with 
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an adequate supply of books upon the body which undertakes its 
organization. Unless their work in other directions is to be 
severely crippled, it is difficult to see how voluntary bodies can 
carry such a burden. The Commission states that if the Public 
Library considers that it cannot spare funds for the multiplication 
of copies of books needed to meet the requirements of classes, it 
cannot be pressed to do so. It adds the suggestion that, where no 
funds are available, it may be found practicable for the Local 
Education Authorities to contribute, seeing that they already 
recognize a certain responsibility for aiding this branch of adult 
education in their areas. A firm lead would have been better 
than tentative suggestions. The problem is urgent, and the lack 
of suitable books in elementary classes means that much of the 
value that might be gained by expenditure of public money on 
adult education is wasted. We therefore commend to the serious 
consideration of all Local Education Authorities the last sugges- 
tion, and hope that they will be willing to make such grants to 
responsible bodies as will ensure that the needs of all classes in 
their areas are fully met. 

In this connection we welcome the enterprise of the W.E.A. 
in issuing a series of cheap elementary text-books, specially 
written as introductions to the various subjects, by authors who 
know at first hand the difficulties of beginners. 


We are glad to note that the Government has recently 
appointed a Royal Commission on Museums and Galleries. Our 
satisfaction is, however, tempered by a lively sense of regret that 
the Terms of Reference of the Commission are so drafted as to 
seem to imply consideration of economies only, without regard 
to the co-ordination and expansion of these services in the interests 
of the general user and the adult student. We trust that the 
Commission will be instructed that the Terms of Reference are 
to be interpreted liberally in such a way as to prove this fear to 
have been unjustified. 

Of our rich resources in museums and similar institutions 
adult students at present make little use. The present writer is 
probably one of many who are filled with a feeling of utter 
desolation when faced by unorganized masses of material, however 
valuable each isolated piece may be. Something has been done 
in recent years to remedy this by arranging the material in 
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systematic order—historical, genetic, functional. But much 
remains to be done. Again, there is the question of the hours of 
opening of museums. To many advanced students in adult 
classes no serious and sustained woik in the reading-room of the 
British Museum is possible, as it does not open in the evening or 
on Sundays. The Commissioners should give serious attention to 
this problem. It is to be hoped, indeed, that a thorough examina- 
tion of the whole field will be undertaken, so that we may have 
a solid basis for judging how this branch of our public services 
can be developed and made more readily available. 


Some uneasiness has been felt concerning the effects of the 
Tiade Disputes and Trade Unions Bill on the relations between 
the Union of Postal Workers and the Workers’ Educational Trade 
Union Committee. It is therefore desirable that Mr. Churchill’s 
answer tc a question by Mr. Ammon should be known: “ If 
the objects of this body are simply educational, there is nothing 
in Clause 5 to prevent affiliation. If the Committee referred 
to is a political organization, or if its prime object is to affect 
the remuneration and conditions of service of its members, the 
answer is that affiliation would not be allowed.” 


It was very necessary that problems of adult education 
should be brought to the attention of the Imperial Education 
Conference, and the introduction could not have been in better 
hands. Mr. R. H. Tawney opened the discussion. The magnitude 
of the task of creating effective adult education throughout the 


Empire cannot be realized if we think only of the self-governing. 


dominions—a fact brought forcibly home to the Conference by 
the speaker who stated (we have no check on his figures) that 
g2 per cent. of the adult population of India is illiterate. 


The Scottish Adult Education Conference, under the chair- 
manship of Sir Donald MacAlister, was a great success. Over a 
hundred bodies were represented. Sir John Gilmour, Secretary 
of State for Scotland, stated that his Department was following 
the progress of the movement with close and warm interest, and 
that the Advisory Council, on his initiative, was at present looking 
into the matter with a view to making a report and recommenda- 
tions. In reporting the Conference, the Scottish Educational 
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Journal said : “‘ Too often a conference is an end in itself, passing 
resolutions which go no further. We venture to believe that the 
Dunblane Conference will be different.” Their prophecy is well 
on its way to fulfilment, for further action is already being taken 
in two areas—Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


Mr. Runciman caught the ear of the public by his assertion, 
at the Conference of the Seafarers’ Education Service at Cam- 
bridge, that the taste of the reader afloat is more varied than 
that of those using public libraries on shore. It is well to be 
reminded of the steady progress of this important movement. 
The Seafarers’ Library now contains 34,000 volumes, and is still 
growing. Mr. Runciman told the Conference that there ought 
to be 200,000 volumes circulating on the seas. Several important 
suggestions for further advance were made, one of the most 
interesting being the creation of a welfare fund for seamen on 
the lines of the Miners’ Welfare Fund. 


In our last Notes we offered our congratulations to Cambridge 
on the opening of the James Stuart House. Oxford must now 
be congratulated on the creation of Rewley House as the home 
of extra-mural studies in the University. A very interesting 
contrast is afforded by the two. Cambridge provides for its 
adult students a noble and dignified new house, beautifully 
designed in every detail, but small. Oxford, on the other hand, 
has chosen to convert an old house to its purpose—an attractive 
old convent, spacious and bare, and large enough for the common- 
room to be the centre of its activities. We leave to our brilliant 
young men the construction of an. adequate comment on this 
contrast. 

An Oxford development which will be watched with interest 
is the scheme for providing a special course of training for class 
teaching. This will deal with the principles and methods of 
teaching, with special reference to the needs and outlook of 
adult students. 


We learn that the Education Association of the Conservative 
Party is able to report that 800 study circles are now in existence. 
The rapid growth of educational activities in party organizations, 
and their success in appealing to large bodies of men and women 
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untouched by the more academic educational agencies, is a sign 
of the times which may be interpreted variously by different 
observers. To us it is significant of progress, since argument, as 
a weapon against political opponents, is an advance on rotten 
eggs or abuse. 

New students in adult classes are often heard to express 
regret that they had not heard of the existence of such classes 
years before. It is unfortunately true that only to a mere 
fraction of possible members is the appeal of adult education 
brought effectively home. Our publicity is bad. All the more 
credit, then, to one centre where (with the co-operation of the 
local newspaper) full and attractive news of the facilities available 
is provided for all. Over a period of several years there has 
appeared in the Leader, of Nelson, Lancashire, not only pre- 
liminary notices of the classes being formed, but also end-of- 
session reports, by students, on the work done in the year. Thus 
in recent issues of the Leader there has appeared a full review 
of the work of local classes, followed by special articles by 
students on the ground covered during the last session in classes 
on Sociology, Psychology, Literature and Biology. In addition, 
articles by class members, on subjects of general interest arising 
out of their class work, have appeared from time to time through- 
out the year. The work is well done, the writing is fresh and 
attractive, and both local adult education and the newspaper 
reap benefit from the collaboration. Nelson sets a good example 
to follow. 


There are two changes in adult educational journals which 
ought to be recorded here. The first concerns the Highway. 
Mr. R. S. Lambert, who has recently joined the staff of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, is giving up his editorship. 
The new editor will be Mr. D. A. Ross, to whom we offer our best 
wishes for the Highway’s success. 

The other change concerns the Plebs, which is being taken 
over by the National Council of Labour Colleges. No change in 
staff or policy is involved. The Plebs is now eighteen years old. 
May it continue to give and take hard knocks with the same 
intelligence and humour for another eighteen years. 


In his final Presidential Address to the British Institute of 
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Adult Education, Lord Haldane spoke of that discipline of thought 
by which a man may become a creative personality in a spiritual 
society. There is a very real sense in which Lord Haldane himself 
provides us with an inspiring example of such a “ creative 
personality.” His brilliant services in many other departments 
of human activity must not, however, be allowed to blind us to 
his considerable and sustained labours in the cause of adult 
education. When the history of our movement comes to be 
written, his name will take a high and honoured place in its 
records. Our concern at the loss to the Institute by his resignation 
is, happily, made less acute by the fact that Lord Haldane will 
be able (we hope for many years to come) to continue his great 
services in a less formal though no less helpful way by remaining 
Honorary Life President. 

We offer our heartiest welcome to Sir John Sankey, the new 
President. 


A movement has been started to raise a fund to present 
Mr. Mansbridge with his portrait. An influential committee has 
been formed, on which the British Institute is well represented, 
as its membership includes Lord Haldane, Sir John Sankey, 
Professor Laski, Mr. J. R. Clynes, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Lord 
Eustace Percy, and many other prominent supporters of the 
Institute. The Bishop of Manchester is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and in an interview with a Press representative has 
given expression to the widespread desire to see recognition 
made of the outstanding services of Mr. Mansbridge to education, 
and in particular to the cause of the higher education of the 
working classes. All who wish to support this project are asked 
to send their donations (as modest as their necessities compel 
or as ample as their means permit) to the Librarian, the Central 
Library, Galen Place, Bury Street, W.C. 1. 
A. E. H. 


Correction—We have been asked by the B.B.C. to make a 
correction in Mr. J. C. Stobart’s article on ‘‘ The B.B.C. 
and Adult Education,” published in our last issue. In the 
seventh line of the second paragraph of the article, ‘‘ 2,700 
schools ”’ should read “1,700 schools.”-—[ED.] 
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Collected Poems, 1905—1925. By Wirrrip Grsson. 
London: Macmillan &Co. 1926. Pp.xxiii.+ 791. 8s. 6d. 


For more than twenty years Mr. Wilfrid Gibson has been 
writing poetry, and for at least fifteen the majority of those who 
care for English poetry have been watching his work with interest. 
Whilst scores of versifiers have striven to reach Olympus on the 
wings of novelty and self-conscious originality, Mr. Gibson has 
soared on the only support of true poetry—a simple knowledge 
of the human heart and an‘ear attuned to the music of words. 

Mr. Gibson set out as poet whilst still a boy, and was at first 
caught in the roseate meshes of the Tennysonian tradition. At 
length, he tells us, 


‘Lured onward by that happy singing-flight, 
I caught the stormy summons of the sea 
Through whose unresting conflict day and night 
Surges the dauntless human harmony.” 


(To quote the revised version of the Prelude to Daily Bread as it 
appears in the Collected Works.) 

During twenty years Mr. Gibson has published a series of 
poems that do more than anything Wordsworth himself ever did 
to prove the truth of certain of the main contentions of the 1800 
Preface to the Lyrical Ballads. In the volumes entitled Daily 
Bread, Fires, Livelihood, not to mention others, Mr. Gibson 
depicts episodes in the life of humble workers with the sympathy 
and dramatic skill which belong to a great poet. His most 
ambitious poem is Krindlesyke, which displays human nature on a 
larger canvas than he has used elsewhere, and it must be admitted 
to be his most powerful and most arresting work. 

These pictures of humble, toiling life have been criticized as 
sordid. Nothing could be wider of the mark or display a shallower 
perception. Like Crabbe, he may see “ the village life a life of 
pain,” but with the subtle sympathy which is peculiarly his own 
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Mr. Gibson can feel the human heart beating beneath the dirtiest 
rags and in the drabbest conditions. We have quoted from the 
Prelude to Daily Bread: the Epilogue deserves attention too. 
This volume, perhaps the essence of Mr. Gibson’s art, consists of 
seventeen (in the older edition eighteen) dramatic depictions of 
the hardships in the struggle for daily bread; but even in that 
dour life joy pulses to the heart-beat of love : 


“ All life moving to one measure— 
Daily bread, daily bread— 
Bread of life and bread of labour, 
Bread of bitterness and sorrow, 
Hand-to-mouth and no to-morrow, 
Dearth for house-mate, death for neighbour . . . 


“* Yet when all the babes are fed, 
Love, are there not crumbs to treasure ? ”’ 


Mr. Gibson’s lyrical skill is notable. If his semi-dramatic 
and narrative poems at times fall into a somewhat pedestrian 
style, there are in his work examples of poetry close packed with 
the beauty of imagery and rhythm. The short sonnet sequence 
in memory of his friend Rupert Brooke is among the exquisite 
flowers of modern poetry. 

It is sometimes said that one great difficulty in the teaching 
of literature in adult classes is to find poetry which appeals to the 
modern worker. This is a real obstacle not easily overcome. 
Much English poetry demands a particular kind of training and 
culture which the average man may lack. Shakespeare does not 
come within this limitation because he is so obviously “a man 
speaking to men,” and there are some other poets who accord to a 
certain extent with this description which Wordsworth gave to the 
ideal poet. But to few can it be applied so fully as to Mr. Gibson, 
and from experience it has been proved that his work makes an 
instantaneous and vital appeal to simple men and women. 

Another great difficulty in introducing modern poetry into 
adult classes is the book problem. Anthologies are very unsatis- 
factory, and it is out of the question to require a class to buy, say, 
half-a-dozen volumes of a modern poet. Two selections, of vary- 
ing sizes, of Mr. Gibson’s works have already been published, but 
now he is one of the very few modern authors the great bulk of 
whose work is obtainable at a reasonable price in one volume. We 
believe that the result will be that the folk of whom Mr. Gibson 
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has written, the folk whom he knows and loves, will now learn to 
know and love him. Here is a great opportunity for tutors of 
literature classes. 


HULL. 


Elizabethan Life in Town and Country.—By M. St. CLARE 
ByrNE. Methuen & Co. Pp. 294. 7s. 6d. net. 


Not many new books owe their occasion to a recognized need 
for them ; when such need is strongly felt, seldom is the fit and 
proper author moved to write them. Here, however, is a book 
which supplies a long-felt want, and the author of it is eminently 
qualified to write it. Miss Byrne is remarkably skilful in satisfy- 
ing two sorts of readers. Her intimate pictures of the ordinary 
domesticity of Shakespeare’s day will attract the man of broad 
interests and of general culture; and the precise detail with 
which she reconstructs the scenes of Elizabethan town and 
country life will provide an indispensable background to the ever- 
widening circle of professed students of our Tudor England and 
its literature. Recognizing that household stuff is aptest to 
promote familiarity, Miss Byrne begins with the Elizabethan at 
home, with his house, his furniture, his food and his dress. In 
succeeding chapters, she follows him through the occupations of 
his day, its business and its pleasure, for young and for old, for 
rich and for poor. So the environment is extended : journeyings 
by road or river bring us to the gaieties of the town, on an expedi- 
tion to the shops or for a show at the theatre ; or they carry us 
over 2 countryside to mingle with the rural population and see 
them also at their work and at their play. To find the matter 
for her sketches, Miss Byrne has ransacked satire and pamphlet, 
drama, tale and treatise; and to give the warrant of complete 
authenticity, author after author is summoned from oblivion to 
testify to the manners of his contemporaries. 

No scheme could be better. On only one or two small 
counts are we a little perturbed or disappointed. Miss Byrne 
ranges for her evidences over a period of some eighty years, and 
freely cites testimony from Jacobean and Caroline publications ; 
but is it not likely that for what concerns so fleeting a fashion as a 
social mode the evidence of, say, 1620, is very partially reliable 
for a habit of, say, 1570? Further, whilst we are very grateful 
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for the (slightly misleading) appendix on the government of 
London, we could have wished it longer, and would have welcomed 
more of similar material. The machinery of social organization, 
legal procedure, the functions of the innumerable officials in town 
and country, the ways and the forms of courts and councils, and 
so forth—these are affairs which bulked large in the Elizabethans’ 
familiar life, and so are the stuff of incessant allusion in their 
plays and their pamphlets. Perhaps Miss Byrne feels that they 
involve too technical a treatment ; but they are the topics which 
most frequently baffle the reader of Elizabethan literature. 
MANCHESTER. H. B. CHARLTON. 


Selected Novels, etc., of Anthony Trollope.*—The World’s 
Classics. Oxford University Press. 2s. a volume. 


The clearest sign of the end of the post-war period and of 
the Englishman’s consequent reversion to type is the present 
eagerness to acclaim Trollope as a classic. Through Trollope 
Parnassus capitulates to John Bull; and the triumph is due to 
none of your nonsense about the higher esthetics, but solely to 
sheer John-Bullishness, indomitable pluck, a robust physique, 
and a proper stock of native prejudice. The elevation of Trollope 
to the World’s Classics means first of all that Mr. Milford has an 
eye for business; but the exaltation of him in gross, to the 
extent of eight volumes in one act, testifies to Mr. Milford’s sense 
of the proprieties. Weight counts for not a little in Trollope’s 
worth. It was also a happy idea not to let the Barsetshire novels 
predominate in the chosen list, for though Trollope’s quiddity 
may pervade those most extensively, they turn for their effect on 
intimacy with a close society which to the average reader of 
to-day may be as uncongenial as a bygone coterie. They are 
period pieces in social history. In the other stories, human 
nature has fewer of the idiosyncrasies of its peculiar time and 
place ; it excites a broader, if a somewhat less intimate, sympathy. 
But the most absorbing volume of the eight is not a novel at all. 
Trollope’s main aim as a novelist was to give the impression of 
truth to nature ; but that impression he achieved most certainly 
in his Autobiography. It is unique of its kind, and especially 


* An Autobiography; Belton Estate; The Warden; The Vicar of Bull- 
hampton ; Barchester Towers ; Rachel Ray ; Miss MacKenzie ; Three Clerks. 
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in what it boldly omits. “ It will not, I trust, be supposed by any 
reader that I have intended in this so-called Autobiography to 
give a record of my inner life. No man ever did so truly, and no 
man ever will. . . . If the rustle of a woman’s petticoat has ever 
stirred my blood ; if a cup of wine has been a joy to me; if I have 
thought tobacco at midnight in pleasant company to be one of the 
elements of an earthly paradise ; if now and again I have some- 
what recklessly fluttered a £5 note over a card-table—of what 
matter is that to any reader?” This surely is what a jury of 
publishers would bring in as an author’s felo de se through sheer 
perversity. Trollope’s substitute for the engaging things he 
omits appears even more unattractive at first glance. He 
presents nothing of the inner life of the spirit ; he writes, so to 
speak, a time-table and a balance-sheet of Anthony Trollope, 
civil servant and purveyor of novels. The most intimate page in 
it is the tabulated list of his seventy books and the profits on each 
one of them ; and the proudest lines of all are the two he draws 
under the summa totalis, a profit of £68,939 17s. 5d. The record 
appears no more inviting than the accounts of the annual meeting 
of a company in which one has no shares. But material like this 
and the expression of his more or less official opinions on more or 
less public questions give a more substantial portrait of Trollope 
than would pages of personalia. His mind had no secret places. 
In a way, it was intensely ordinary. But that is its superb 
appeal: Trollope is the well-nigh perfect picture of the great 


plain man. H. B. CHARLTON. 


MANCHESTER. 


The Rudiments of Criticism.—By E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
Second Edition. Oxford University Press. Pp. 198. 


The appearance of a second edition of Mr. Lamborn’s book is 
the happiest of auguries for the teaching of literature in our 
schools. It means that a larger and larger number of our children 
are being brought to poetry in a way which will make it a lasting 
passion with them. Civilization may one day look back on Mr. 
Lamborn as on one who has been largely instrumental in directing 
a main stream of it to a richer and a fuller life. Much of his 
achievement is due to his personality ; but his theories have also 
played their part. Mr. Lamborn’s creed in the matter of literature 
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affixes chief value to those elements in poetry, such as its music 
and its pictures, which a child may appreciate with least diminu- 
tion from the shortness of its days and the immaturity of its mind. 
Perhaps, however, the very merits of his attitude where children 
are his disciples dispense The Journal of Adult Education from a 
lengthy notice of Mr. Lamborn’s book. It is certain that to bring 
the relatively unlettered adult to poetry is an entirely different 
problem, and no less certain that in such case to empty poetry of 
its meaning is to confirm him in a permanent antipathy. Whilst 
we are entirely at one with Mr. Lamborn in his denunciation of 
those who seek only sermons in a poem, he appears to us to 
encourage the opposite error of indifference to the intellectual 
content of literature. A poem which has no “ meaning,” in the 
limited sense that its substance cannot be propounded in purely 
rational symbols, may still have a very real significance. In this 
significance, feeling is co-operating with intelligence, as, indeed, 
it always does, for an emotional condition which is more than a 
matter of nerves is always also a mood or a state of mind; and 
in any case, whatever may be the full content of a word, its 
nucleus is always an intellectual symbol. The difference between 
the poet and the rest of us is not that he denies to words their 
intellectual content, but that he enriches that content with all 
those associations in feeling and in fancy with which the experience 
of man has charged the words with which he lives his life. Yet 
one thing is certain: the children whose good fortune it has been 
to be inspired by Mr. Lamborn will have learnt the secret of 
getting all that is best out of poetry, even if a meaning is some- 
times no small part of that best. 


H. B. CHARLTON. 
MANCHESTER. 


Mental Life: An Introduction to Psychology.—By Dr. B. 
EDGELL, University Reader in Psychology, Bedford College. 
Methuen & Co. 1926. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Edgell’s book, she tells us, was framed as a course of 
lectures for the students in the Social Studies Department of 
Bedford College. As such it is to be warmly recommended to 
that increasing body of persons who, attracted by the present 
vogue of psychology, are anxious to know something in plain 
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language of the science. They will find in it a careful survey of 
the many aspects of “‘ mental life.’ The title is deliberately 
chosen. In the author’s view psychology is best described as the 
science of ‘‘ mental life.” By thus defining it she is able to leave 
aside the metaphysical problems which cling to some other 
conceptions of the scope of psychology. Here, then, is a plain 
statement by a distinguished and learned psychologist of the 
elements of her science, free from the controversies, such as those 
on the nature of instinct or the characteristics of imagery, which 
perplex the more advanced student. Dr. Edgell is clear, and the 
book is free from the somewhat cumbrous and involved style of 
many psychological treatises. But it is not easy reading; slow 
and careful perusal will save the reader’s time as well as give him 
a firm grasp of what is said. It may be added that the illustra- 
tions with which the book is enlivened are extremely attractive, 
drawn, as they very often are, from well-known literature. 

Dr. Edgell supports, though with caution, the “ configura- 
tion ’ theory, which seems to be gaining ground. This is difficult 
to explain; roughly it is that a particular mental state is best 
described as a pattern against a confused background, and not 
as a part of a sequence of isolated ‘‘ atomic ” ideas, even, in the 
older phraseology, “‘ associated.’’ In consonance with this, she 
speaks of the “ structure of the mind,” without attempting to 
press the admitted metaphor, and it is the structure of the mind 
that has received and presumably contains our past experience. 
Diverging for a time into controversy, she refuses to accept the 
. “ unconscious ” of the Freudian school as the sole repository of 
past experience, and by implication would reject the many 
hypotheses that lie behind the current psycho-analytic doctrine. 


Lonpon. HERBERT WARD. 


Ability——By Victoria Hazuitr, Lecturer in Psychology, 
Bedford College. Methuen & Co. 1926. 6s. 


This book, also by a lecturer in psychology at Bedford 
College, isin two parts. The first discusses “‘ ability ’’ ; the second 
describes in some detail certain tests carried out at the college. 
The second part will be of interest mainly to those readers who 
are already familiar with the aims and the procedure of ‘‘ psycho- 
logical tests.” The first is a clear and convincing discussion of 
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the nature of “ ability.” It isa reproach not unjustifiably levelled 
at those who advocate “ intelligence tests” that they do not 
agree on what “ intelligence ”’ really is. Is there a “ general intelli- 
gence,” or have different persons different types of intelligence ? 
If the latter, is there a common factor, and what is the com- 
mon factor? “ The thesis of this book is that intelligence is a 
problem-solving organization, and that its efficiency is the measure 
of the degree to which experiences are confluent.” ‘‘ Problems ” 
and “confluence ”’ are the key-words of the book. Problems are 
not, of course, merely special puzzles or intricate questions of 
conduct, but, in a far wider sense, situations, simple besides 
complex, in which the immediate action is not instinctive or 
automatic. Simple situations are met by quite ordinary intelli- 
gence, because there is a ‘‘ confluence’”’ of previous experience 
occurring without effort. High intelligence is displayed when 
behaviour in a situation is not a straightforward choice between 
alternatives one of which has worked successfully before ; here 
the intelligent person not only has experiences to call upon, but 
they “ flow together,” their relations with one another and with 
the situation present themselves, and a solution of the problem is 
reached. Miss Hazlitt claims that her definition is substantially 
implied in the various competing definitions of intelligence which 
psychologists have put forward. She therefore adheres to the 
school which holds that ability is general and not specific, and 
claims that apparent specific ability is easily subsumed under her 
definition. On this theory the contention that ability reaches its 
maximum in early adolescence, and therefore that the “ degree 
of confluence ” does not improve, is much less staggering to the 
plain man. Experiences widen as we grow older, and our ability, 
such as it is, can display itself in more and more fields. Whether 
the ‘‘ degree ’’ of the confluence improves or not appears to be 
immaterial to our amour propre. The book, like Miss Edgell’s, 
is enlivened by examples and illustrations of a captivating kind, 
including pertinent references to Charlie Chaplin films and cross- 
word puzzles. 


Lonpon. HERBERT WARD. 


Dreams and Education. 
1926. 4s. 
Mr. Hill, in his book on Dreams and Education, frankly 


By J.C. Hitt, M.Sc. Methuen & Co. 
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accepts the general position of the psycho-analytic school and 
proceeds to adapt the findings of that school on “‘ dreams” to 
education. He is not extreme, however, and still less is he 
morbid. In fact, the book is a very lively and even cheerful book, 
full of interesting examples and illustrations. The very solemn 
Freudians would no doubt complain that Mr. Hill does not follow 
them into the darker corners of their dismal investigations. 
Interesting and pleasantly provocative as the book is, the present 
reviewer cannot accept its findings at their full value. He 
remains unconvinced that with normal people dreams possess the 
supreme importance that the psycho-analysts attach to them ; 
and the precise connection between dreams and the practice of 
education seems to be imperfectly established. As to the first 
point, the dream theorists appear to overlook some important 
considerations. Dreams are “ wish fulfilments,” it is said. Is 
that true of the extraordinarily numerous dreams of the habitual 
dreamer, usually a confused jumble of fleeting visions? Are 
they the same wishes persistently taking various forms ? What 
of persons who never or seldom dream? Have they no secret 
wishes which seek fulfilment ? What is the limit of the symbolic 
interpretation of dreams? Further, one may even grant to the 
full the idea of wish fulfilment and ask, What then? Normal 
people may dream for years, presumably in every dream seeking 
fulfilment of wishes which never are fulfilled in conscious life, and 
apparently be no worse. It is not clear whether the wishes are 
always suppressed wishes or not ; many a man dreams of the 
fulfilment of wishes he quite openly acknowledges, and the defeat 
of which he courageously accepts. When awake he has wishes— 
passing, one may hope—which he rightly judges to be improper, 
but their fulfilment never occurs in dreams. The application of 
the phenomena of the abnormal in the way of dreams to normal 
life, and particularly to young children, seems to have been very 
much too strongly pressed. As to the second point, the admirable 
“morals ”’ drawn by Mr. Hill, for the education of very young 
children especially, do not depend for their validity upon psycho- 
analysis. One can plead, as Mr. Bertrand Russell does in his 
book on Education, for the elimination of fear in Education 
without basing the plea upon dreams. So the avoidance of 
“repression ’’ can be defended on the general principle of self- 
realization, as Mr, Bernard Shaw has frequently done. But 
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though one may enjoy a quarrel with the author, it has been a 
great pleasure to read his interesting book. 
Lonpon. HERBERT WARD. 


‘“‘Train up a Child.’-—Ropert B. McVittiz, M.D. John 
Murray. 1926. 7s. 6d. 


This is a disappointing book. It suggests that a common- 
place book has been worked up into miscellaneous papers. Quota- 
tions from all sorts of sources are sprinkled about, not always with 
much relevance. There is a good deal about Hygiene, doubtless 
sound, but conveyed neither in a clear scientific way for the 
serious student nor in a manner which the teacher or non-medical 
student can comprehend. There is also much about Swedish and 
Danish schools. But also there are chapters which are rather 
long obiter dicta on all kinds of subjects, such as the training of 
teachers and administration. The author’s sense of proportion 
may be judged by the fact that he devotes three or four pages to 
describing as a “‘ type of teacher,”’ a man who thought that “ six 
hours in school and six hours’ home study was not too much for 
any child.” The man, very likely, was a real man, but as a type ! 
The author’s knowledge may be estimated by his advocacy of 
Sloyd as if it were a new and hardly known kind of practical 
training ; it had its vogue some thirty years ago in England, and 
a fair trial, but by general consent for English schools it was found 
wanting. The author is an enthusiast for Education, but his en- 
thusiasm should have been tempered by more knowledge of what 
is being done and by more discretion. 


Lonpon. 


HERBERT WARD. 


The Art of Literary Study.—By H. B. CHartton. Pitman. 
Pp. x + 193. 5s. 


Like the conscientious reader who altered Wordsworth’s line 
to “‘ The man is father of the child,” one is inclined to reverse the 
title of this book ; for it certainly deals with the study of literary 
art. But whatever it may be called, Professor Charlton has put 
into it the fruits of a long experience of tutorial class teaching. 
Its sub-title, ‘“ An Approach to Literature for the Plain Man,” 
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indicates one of its uses; but it should be even more valuable 
to the tutor of literature classes. Whether or not one agrees with 
Professor Charlton’s general method, or with his particular inter- 
pretations (e.g., his most racy running commentary on several 
of Browning’s poems), yet one is certain to gain considerably 
from his fresh and vigorous treatment. Thus he emphasizes the 
formal element, which adult students are apt to forget in their 
anxiety for moral uplift ; he illustrates clearly the necessity for 
adapting each literary form (sonnet, novel, play, etc.) to its 
particular purpose and environment. Indeed, no better guide 
to the teaching of literature in adult classes has ever been pub- 
lished. 


SWANSEA. 


F. A. CAVENAGH. 


The Noel Douglas Replicas.—SHAKESPEARE: SONNETS. 
Limited edition (250 copies), £1 IIs. 6d. ; ordinary edition, 5s. 
DONNE : THE FIRST AND SECOND ANNIVERSARIES, {1 IIs. 6d. 
and 6s. Mitton: MINoR Poems. {1 11s. 6d. and 6s. 
OpEs. {1 Is. and 4s. BLAKE: POETICAL 
SKETCHES. {1 5s. and 4s. 6d. LyricaL BaLiaps, 1798. 
£2 2s. and gs. Noel Douglas, 38, Great Ormond Street, 
W.C. I. 


These beautiful facsimiles will be valued for use as well as 
ornament. As a general, though not invariable, rule, the first 
edition provides the soundest text. ‘‘It is best,” says Professor 
Housman, in the Preface to his Last Poems, ‘“‘ that what I have 
written should be printed while I am here to see it through the 
press and control its spelling and punctuation.”” Of these volumes, 
all except the Donne are reprints of the most authentic text. The 
1609 edition of the Sonnets, though probably not authorized by 
Shakespeare, is the only authority for their text. The 1645 
edition of Milton’s Poems is adopted by Canon Beeching as on 
the whole better than that of 1673. In the present reprint the 
Latin poems are omitted, and with them presumably the list of 
errata to which Beeching refers. There is a curious misprint in 
Lycidas, “ Letbian ” for ‘‘ Lesbian.” 

Blake’s Poetical Sketches (1783) were among the few of his works 
produced in ordinary print—‘ obviously,” says Dr. Sampson, 
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“from the poet’s own MS., the punctuation being apparently 
supplied or corrected by the printer. . . . A few serious mis- 
prints, such as‘ cares’ for ‘ ears’ in An Imitation of Spenser, and 
“her ’ for ‘ his’ in the fourth stanza of the song ‘ Love and Har- 
mony combine,’ suggest that Blake either had no opportunity of 
correcting the proofs, or failed to avail himself of it.” 

There seems, however, less reason for choosing this particular 
edition of Donne’s Anniversaries for reproduction. It is the second 
issue of the two poems together (1621), and according to Professor 
Grierson “ the reprints made in 1621 and 1625 show increasing 
carelessness. They were issued after Donne took orders and 
probably without his sanction.” He himself bases his text on the 
collected edition of 1633. 

The publication of these facsimiles should bring home the 
importance of textual criticism to students who might otherwise 
ignore it. Cheap modern reprints give no guarantee that one is 
reading what the poet wrote, unless they have been edited by 
competent scholars. It might never occur to members of Tutorial 
Classes that there was any question of right and wrong reading ; 
but after seeing an exact copy of an early edition they could not 
fail to realize the difficulties of an editor and the need of striving 
after the true text. 

These volumes have the further advantage of showing the 
poet’s own development. Thus it is illuminating to compare the 
first version of The Rime of the Ancyent Marinere with later 
versions, or to contrast the trifling Lewti with The Nightin- 
gale, which was substituted for it in the London edition. (In 
this, the Bristol edition, both poems are printed, so that pages 63- 
67 occur twice.) The familiar lines 


“‘ Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild ; these pastoral farms 
Green to the very door ; and wreathes of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees, 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods.”’ 


contain (after the fifth line), 


“* And the low copses—coming from the trees ”’ ; 
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this line, evidently an uncancelled variant, is directed in the 
errata to be omitted. 

By directing attention to minutiz, these replicas will lead 
students to that appreciation which comes only from close and 
careful study. They will also bring home to readers, as no modern 
reprint can, the unassuming entry into the world of its master- 
pieces. To find Milton’s stationer, for example, explaining that 
“It is not any private respect of gain . . . but it is the love I 
have to our own language that hathe made me diligent to collect, 
and set forth such Peeces both in Prose and Vers, as may renew 
the wonted honour and esteem of our English tongue,”’ makes one 
realize that even Milton was once an unknown poet to be 
patronized by an enterprising publisher. 

Mr. Noel Douglas has done a great service to the study of 
literature by producing these excellent replicas. They will be 
invaluable to tutors of adult classes ; and the process of reproduc- 
tion is so cheap that the books are within the means of the ordinary 
reader. 

F. A. CAVENAGH. 
SWANSEA. 


I. Apes and Men. Pp. vi + 138; ill.,ind, II. Hunters and 
Artists. Pp. vi-+ 154; ill.,ind. By Harotp PEAKE and 
HERBERT JOHN FLEURE. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1927. 
5s. net each volume. 


The fascination of Pre-history grows. So also does the 
number of books about it. The series of which these two beauti- 
fully produced little volumes are the beginning is intended to 
initiate the wayfaring man into the lore of geology, anthropology, 
and all the other sciences that tell of the beginnings of our world 
and of Man. But they are condensed summaries rather than 
introductory sketches. The scholarship of the authors forbids 
them to pass sufficiently lightly over detail to enable beginners to 
grasp main principles. The style is not erudite or technical. 
But sub-divisions, and their confusing names, intrude themselves 
too much. Nevertheless, adult students who welcome a little 
mental discipline will be well rewarded for such effort as they 
may have to make, and the authors render the task much easier 
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by providing frequent and delightfully clear tables. The greatest 
care has been taken in selecting illustrations from a wide range of 
valuable material. People who already know something of the 
subject will find these volumes of great service in helping them 
to get their facts and theories into satisfactory order. 


B. A. YEAXLEE. 
LonpDoN., 
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ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A Select List of Books, Pamphlets and Articles on Adult 
Education, published or obtainable in Great Britain — 
Prepared by Basit A. YEAXLEE, Ph.D. 


THE entries are classified under regular categories. In cases 
where more than one category is involved the entry appears 
under the heading appropriate to the main contents of the book 
or article, but is followed by numerals in square brackets indicat- 
ing the other categories to which the publication is relevant. 
Periodicals, annual reports, calendars, syllabuses, and news 
bulletins cannot be included, except in special instances, and for 
reasons to which annotations will draw attention. Annotations 
are for the purpose of indicating the general trend of a book or 
article, and are not comments. Notice in the Bibliography does 
not preclude review elsewhere in THE JOURNAL. Entries are 
numbered consecutively on the right-hand margin. 

Titles of books and pamphlets are printed in italics, those of 
articles or chapters of books in roman type. Abbreviations to be 
employed are: cont. = analysed table of contents; ind. = 
index ; ll. = illustrated ; 21b/. = bibliography or extended list 
of references. 

Titles of certain periodicals are abbreviated, in italics, thus : 
T.E.S. = Times Educational Supplement; Ed. = Education: 
Elementary, Secondary and Technical ; Sch. = Schoolmaster and 
Woman Teacher's Chronicle; Hw. = Highway; Pl. = Plebs ; 
O. & A.=One and All; C.R.=Common Room; T.B.= 
Tutors’ Bulletin; W.A.B. = Bulletin of the World Association for 
Adult Education. 

While the Bibliography in each September issue of THE 
JOURNAL will cover, as far as possible, literature that has appeared 
during the previous twelve months, an effort has been made on 
this, the first occasion, to include all items that would normally 
have been mentioned in THE JOURNAL for September, 1926. 

N.B.—The Editors of THE JOURNAL would be grateful to 
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Authors, Publishers, Secretaries of Organizations, and others if they 
would send notes of their publications, as soon as they appear, for 
use in future Bibliographies, to Dr. Basil Yeaxlee, 150, South- 
ampton Row, London, W.C.1. They would also welcome correc- 
tions and additions to the Bibliographies as published. 


CHIEF CATEGORIES 


I. Principles and Aims. 
Il. Psychology. 
History and Biography. 
IV. Organization and Methods. 
V. Distinctive Types of Work. 
VI. Recent Experiments and Fresh Developments. 
VII. Special Enquiries and Reports : General Surveys. 
VIII. Relation to Other Forms of Education. 
IX. Text-books and other Material specially prepared for Adult Students. 
X. Libraries and Museums, 
XI. Works of Reference. 
XII. Finance, Conditions of Grant-aid, Scholarships and Bursaries. 
XIII. Work in Other Countries. 
XIV. Miscellaneous. 


I. Principles and Aims 
(a) As covered by General Educational Theory 
BARKER, PRINCIPAL ERNEST. National Character and thé Factors 
in its Formation. Pp. viii, 288, ind. Methuen. fos. 6d. 
net. (Ar.) 

The fifth course of Stevenson Lectures on Citizenship, delivered in 
Glasgow. The importance of education in relation to the miaterial factors 
(race, territory and climate, oe and occupation), and the spiritual 
(growth of a national spirit, law and government, the religious factor, 
language, literature and thought). The degree to which education may in 
future play the part taken’ in our earlier history by organized religion. 
The place of an enlightened use of leisure as a ingly necessary counter- 
agent to Occupationalism and the mechanization of industry. The book is 
a presentation of the setting in which adult education must be considered 


and practised, as well as of the nature and purpose of education in itself. 
[Also IV., VIII.} 


CAMPAGNAC, Pror. E. T. Education in its Relation to the Common 
Purposes of Humanity. Pp. 172, bibl. Pitman & Sons. 


5s. net. (Az.) 


Education as a social process, related to the necessity of getting a 
living, but concerned also with producing the good citizen and thé happy 
man. Wy the teacher must be a student and must study politics and 
ethics. ether education is for all, or for some. Reviewed in THE 
Journat for March, 1927. 


, Davies, E. Satter. Education for Industry and for Life. Pp. 20. 
Copec and P. S. King. 6d. net. (A3.) 


\ Education as concerned with knowledge (Beauty and Truth), and will 
(Economic and Ethical activity). 
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‘“‘ Aims and Organization,” pp. xii, 274; Vol. II., “ The 
Practice of Education,” pp. xii, 328, cont., ind. University 
of London Press. tos. 6d. net each. (A4.) : 


“‘ The aim of schooling, in all its occasions and pursuits, is to help our 
pupils to see themselves and their neighbour in the light of the Universal.” 
This ideal is worked out in its application to the development of personality, 
the organization and finance of schools, the preparation of the teacher, the 
curriculum, the problems of discipline and co-education, and the principles 
of method. Very slight direct reference to adult education, but much that 
bears upon it, mutatis mutandis. Reviewed in THE JOURNAL for March, 
1927. [Also IV., VIII.] 


Finpiay, Pror. J. J. The Foundations of Education: Vol. 1., 


HEATH, Pror. A. E. ‘‘ Science and Education,” in Science and 
Civilization. Pp. 220-246. Ed. F. S. Marvin. Oxford 
University Press. Pop. Edn. 6s. net. (A5.) 


A discussion of the influence of science upon modern education through 
(1) scientific results, and (2) the method and outlook of science. 


/ JonrEs, THOMAS JESSE (Educational Director to the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund). Four Esséntials of Education. Introd. by SIR 
MICHAEL SADLER. Pp. xx, 188, cont., ind. Scribners. 
6s. net. (A6.) 


Seeks ‘‘ an approach to education that is sufficiently fundamental to 
be accurate and sufficiently simple to be practical.” Begins from socio- 
logical conception of community, and bases treatment upon the vital 
things in community life, primitive and civilized, these being health and 

. Sanitation, appreciation and use of environment, home and household, and 
recreation (physical, intellectual and spiritual). Applies the project and 
regional survey methods to these. Deals with adult education as needed 
in Africa and the East, rather than with the problem in Europe and America. 


2 OLDHAM, J. H. Religious Education: A Preliminary Statement 
\ to Serve as a Starting Point for Discussion by Groups. Pp. 47. 
International Missionary Council. Is. net. (A7.) 


An analysis of modern educational theory, the meaning of Christian 
(as apart from sectarian or credal) education, and the relationship of the 
two, particularly in the educational work of Christian Missions and the 
relation of Christian Education to national systems. 


V Suiru, Pror. H.Bompas, The Nation’s Schools ; Their Task and 
Their Importance. Pp. viii, 308, md. Longmans. 6s. net. 


(A8.) 
__ “ What is the true place and value of education, and in what ways can 
it help us to raise the nation’s life to a new and higher level ? . . . Educa- 


tion as an integral part of the nation’s spiritual life, though by its very 
nature education must be always more than national . . . the connection + 
of education with some of the main currents of contemporary thought.” y 
The last third of the book is devoted to “some things the schools should 
teach,” in which interests rather than subjects are central. Education 
should result in development of the powers of “‘ freedom, unity and faith.” 
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STREET, FANNY. The Faith of a Teacher. Pp. viii, 118, cont., 
bibl. Student Christian Movement. 2s. net. (Ag.) 


A study of the practical work of teaching from the Christian standpoint, 
based on experience as a teacher of elementary school children, training 
college students, university undergraduates, and adult students. 


WHITEHEAD, Pror. A. N. Science and the Modern World. 
Lowell Lectures, 1925. Pp. xii, 304. Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. net. (Aro.) 


Science, history and philosophy are all shown to contribute to a 
dissolution of the scientific materialism dominant in the last three centuries. 
“I have endeavoured to outline an alternative cosmological doctrine, 
which shall be wide enough to include what is fundamental both for science 
and for its critics. In this alternative scheme, the notion of material, as 
fundamental, has been replaced by that of organic synthesis.” From this 
follows a theory of education. ‘‘ Wisdom is the fruit of a balanced devel 
ment. It is this balanced growth of individuality which it should be the 
aim of education to secure. . . . My own criticism of our traditional 
educational methods is that they are far too much occupied with intellectual 
analysis, and with the acquirement of formularized information. What I 
mean is, that we neglect to strengthen habits of concrete appreciation of the 
individual facts in their full interplay of emergent values, and that we 
merely emphasize abstract formulations which ignore this ct of the 
interplay of diverse values.’’ Reviewed in THE JouRNAL for ch, 1927. 


Religion in the Making. Lowell Lectures, 1926. Pp. viii, 160. 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. net. (ATrI.) 


Contains a chapter on “ Truth and Criticism,” of which the gist is that 
“‘ Progress in truth—truth of science and truth of religion—is mainly a 
progress in the framing of concepts, in discarding artificial abstractions or 
partial metaphors, and in evolving notions which strike more deeply into 
the root of reality.” Reviewed in THE JourNat for March, 1927. 


(b) Particularly Characteristic of Adult Education 


BALDWIN, THE RT. Hon. STANLEY. On England. Pp. viii, 275. 
Pop. Edn. Philip Allan. 5s. net. (Azz2.) 
Contains addresses on “‘ Self-Education ”’ (Birkbeck College, March, 
1924), and “‘ Political Education ”’ (Philip Stott College, September, 1923). 
[Also I. (c).] 
GREY OF FALLODEN, ViscouNnT. Falloden Papers. Pp. vi, 177. 
Constable. tos. 6d. net. (Ar3.) 


Contains (pp. 87-111) ‘‘ Some Thoughts on Public Life,” being the 
Fifth Earl Grey Lecture, delivered at Armstrong College, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, February, 1926, wherein Education, and especially adult education, 
is advocated as the remedy for lack of statesmanship in public life and for 
uninformed but active public opinion. 


) Hart, JosepH K. - Adult Education. Pp. xiv, 341, cont., ind., app. 
of problems and questions for class discussion. New York. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.75 net. (Ar4.) 
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A provocative discussion of modern educational theory and tice, 
critical of its intellectualism and mechanistic tendency. A plea for adult 
education as an activity of the whole community, and in particular for 
concentration upon young adults in the manner of the Danish People’s High 
Schools. ‘‘ The hope of education, as of the world, lies in the re-humanizing 
of our education on lines that will achieve for us somehow the kind of 
results the Danes are achieving in at least enough of the youth of the land 
to provide us with common social intelligence in our common community 
living.” 

HEATH, Pror. A. E. “A Philosophy of Adult Education.” A 
Lecture before the University of Bristol, February, 1926. 
W.A.B., XXVIII., May, 1926. Pp. 20-30. (Ar5.) 

The educability of adults ; the minimum basis of general education ; 


the aim and method of the teacher; the need for intellectual integrity in 
the student. 


V HopcEN, MaRGARET. Workers’ Education in England and the 
United States. Pp. xii, 312, full bob. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 


net. (Aré6.) 

Historical and descriptive in treatment, seeking to ¢éstablish the 
position that ‘' Workers’ Education is not a course in er for people in 
general. It is a discipline for a specific purpose. It concerns itself in 
teaching the social sciences to men and women who seek to usé¢ that know- 
ledge for class, and possibly social, advancement.” 


HuGuHEs, JoHN A. “ Art and the Man that is To Be.” C.R. 
Summer Term. 1927. Pp. 2-4. (A17.) 


The — of Art in adult education us a means of experiencing the 
nature of Reality. : 


VKeppet, FREDERICK Pavt. Education for Adults, and Other | 
Essays. Pp.94. Columbia University Press and Humphrey 
Milford. tos. 6d. net. (Ar18.) 


Chief executive officer of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, Dr. 
Keppel urges that adult education must be interpreted in terms of life, not 
of vocation, and that ‘‘ this whole vast movement has grown up outside of 
our best educational traditions and leadership.” The fourth essay deals 
with the policy of Educational Trusts, which can foster experimental 
effort, but need the co-operation and advice of university and other educa- 
tional bodies able to discriminate between the values of various claims for 
support. [Also XII.] 


Lasxi, Pror. H. J. “ Propaganda, Criticism and Life.” C.R., 
Spring Term. 1927. Pp. 5-9. (Ar9.) 
An address at the inauguration of the Street Guildhouse, January, 
1927. 
VLinpeman, Epwarp C. - The Meaning of Adult. Education. Pp. 
xx, 222, bibl., ind. New York, New Republic, Inc. (Of 
World Assocn. for Adult Education. 4s. 6d. net.) (A20.) 
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Education as the search for the meaning of life, ‘‘ The adult able to 
break the habits of slovehly mentality and willing to devote himself 
seriously to habits of study when study no longer holds forth the lure of 
preaniary gain is, one must admit, a personality in whom many negative 

esires and aims have been already eliminated, Under examination, and 
from the standpoint of adult education, such personalities seem to want, 
among other things, intelligence, power, self-expression, freedom, creativity, 
appreciation, enjoyment, fellowship. Or, stated in terms of the Greek 
ideal, they are searchers after the good life. . . . But they want also to 
change the social order so that vital personalities will be creating a new 
environment in which their aspirations may be properly expressed.” In 
method the “situation approach” is advocated in place of study by 
“ subjects.”’ Influenced by observation of the work of the Danish Folk 
High Schools. 


Martin, EvERETT DEAN. The Meaning of a Liberal Education. 
Pp. xii, 319. W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York. 
$3.00 net. (Of the World Association for Adult Education, 
12s. 6d. net.) (A74.) . 


A course of lectures given at The People’s Institute, New York, by the 
Director. Drastic criticism of the crowd-mind and of education as a 
‘‘ gospel’ or as propaganda. Directs thought not te definitions of the 
nature and aims of education but to consideration of the educated man, of 
whom Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Erasmus, Montaigne, Huxley, Nietzsche 
and Matthew Arnold are taken as types, ‘‘ Such words as wisdom, virtue, 
independence of judgment, freedom, cannot give us the meaning’of educa- 
tion. We must know the educated man,” The author urges that modern 
science is no more infallible or final than medieval humanism or theology, 
and that the ‘democratisation”’ of adult education has its dangers, 
especially if it merely standardises the ideas of the majority or fails to see 
the weakness of class-education in whatever form this is practised. ‘‘ In 
the process of a liberal education old dilemmas are outgrown ; the habit is 
formed of questioning all things ; the educated mind becomes capable of 
amused self-criticism, attains urbanity of spirit and tolerant scepticism of 
the crowd and its partisan controversies, and with civilized resignation 
learns that it may .not possess finality in matters of truth and right, but 
that a man must order his life according to the wisest discrimination of value 
of which he is capable.” 


/YEAXLEE, Bast A. Spiritual Values in Adult Education. 
Vol. I., “‘ Some General Principles, and A Glance at History,” 
Pp. xiv, 320, cont., ind., tos. 6d. net ; Vol. II., ‘ The Forces 
at Work, From Analysis to Synthesis, and A Detailed Survey 
of Adult Educational Activities in Churches and Kindred 
Organizations,” pp. xii, 455, cont., ind., 15s. net. Oxford 
University Press. (A2r.) 


A study of the philosophical and psychological basis of adult education 
in personality and social life, with a historical and descriptive account of 
adult education in England, and a special survey .of the work of organiza- 
tions having a religious purpose ; seeks to show that the ultimate motive 
in adult education is a quest for spiritual values, and suggests lines of 
co-ordination and co-operation between the “‘ secular ’’ and the “ religious ” 
organizations concerned. Reviewed in THE JourNnaL for September, 1926. 
[Also III., IV., V., VI., VII.] 
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Towards A Full-Grown Man. Pp. 39. The Brotherhood Move- 


ment. 6d.net. (A2z2.) 


The John Clifford Lecture for 1926. Interdependence of intellectual 
and spiritual growth in education as the making of men. 


(c) In Adult Education as related to Industrial and Political 
Movements 

BEvin, ErNEsT. Gen. Sec., Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. ‘“ Trade Union Education—What For?” Hw., 
February, 1927. Pp. 89f. (A23.) 

CADBURY, GEORGE. Why We Want Education in Indusiry. 
Pp. 12. Presidential Address to the Association for Educa- 
tion in Industry and Commerce, 1926, n.p. Of the Hon. Sec. 
to the Assocn., 36, Linden Road, Bournville, Birmingham. 
(A24.) 

CITRINE, W. M. Gen. Sec., Trades Union Congress General 
Council. ‘‘ Trade Unions and Education.” Hw., March, 
1927. Pp. 10of. (A25.) 

CLiyneEs, THE RT. Hon. J. R. “ Education and the Trade Union 
Movement,” Hw., October, 1926. Pp. 5f. (A26.) 


Cramp, C. T., Industrial Gen. Sec., National Union of Railway- 
men. “ What Education Means.” Hw., February, 1927. 
P.92. (A27.) 

Hicxs, GEORGE, Chairman, Trades Union Congress General 
Council. ‘‘ Education and the Problems of the New Year.” 
Pl., February, 1927. Pp. 45-48. (A28.) 

Mizar, J. P. M., Gen. Sec., National Council of Labour Colleges. 
The Trained Mind’ —Trained for What ? Pp.12. N.C.L.C. 
2d.net. (A29.) 

MILNE, Sir D. Watson. Association for Ed. in Ind. and Com., 
Presidential Address, 1927. Ed., July 8th and 15th, 1927. 
Pp. 38-42. (A3o.) 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LABOUR COLLEGES. Education for Emanci- 
pation. Pp. 30. N.C.L-C. 2d.net. (A3r1.) 


REDGROVE, H. STANLEY. “‘ Capitalism and Education.” Pl., 
May, 1927. Pp. 171-173. (A3z2.) 
[See also A16, A2r.] 
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J II. Psychology 
G 


DEN, Pror. R. M. Psychology and Education. Pp. ix, 364, 
cont., diagrr., ind. Routledge. 10s. 6d. net. (A33.) 


An ee of gestalt-psychologie, based upon Koffka and Kohler, 
and applied chiefly to the education of children, but with a considerable 
bearing upon that of adults. Criticises compartmentalism and abstraction 
in the study of human thought and action. ‘‘ Each psychological pheno- 
menon should be approached as a complete situation in which all the 
factors, subjective and objective, must be taken together. . . . In order to 
develop both personality and character, it is necessary to view intelligence 
as a product of both taken together. . . . Individuality is a product of 
society ; at least it is a product of some larger whole, the members of which 
must be individuated before they can become independent,” 


SaxBy, IpA D. The Psychology of the Thinker. Pp. viii, 354, 
diagrr., ind., bibl. University of London Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
(A34.) 

** An attempt to give the teacher of adolescents and adults an account 
of the psychology of thinking in the light of our present knowledge of the 


unconscious.” Follows Semon and Freud and deals more with the machi- 
nery of thinking than with the general mentality of adult students. 


WALLAS, ProF. GRAHAM. The Art of Thought. Pp. 320, cont., 
ind. Jonathan Cape. gs. net. (A35.) 
Continues the enquiries begun in Prof. Wallas’ earlier books as to 
*‘ how far the knowledge accumulated by modern psychology can be made 
useful for the improvement of the thought-processes of a working | thinker 
. . » particularly as regards the less conscious factors in thought.” Dis- 
cusses the four stages in the development of an idea—Preparation, Incuba- 
tion, Illumination and Verification. Stresses the importance of keeping 
learning and doing in close relationship. Examines the conditions required 
to emancipate and inspire, by sound education, the creative thinker. 


Ward, Pror. JAMEs (the late). Psychology Applied to Education. 
Pp. xiii, 188, cont., ind. Cambridge University Press. 
tos. 6d. net. (A36.) 


Given originally nearly fifty years ago as lectures to students in 
training for the teaching profession, repeated in succeeding years, and 
supplemented by lectures given in other connections but.on similar topics. 
Taking the development of personality as the final aim of education the 
elements of a balanced mental and moral life are analysed and sound 
methods of cultivating these proposed. 


[See also Arr4.] 


Ill. History and Biography 


‘| Apamson, Pror. J. W. An Outline of English Education, 1760- 
.» 1902. Pp. 74, very full and valuable 0ib/. Cambridge 
University Press. 3s. net. (A37.) 
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A reprint of Chapter XIV., Vol. XIV., of the Cambridge History of 
English Literature. References to adult education chiefly concerned with 
Brougham, the Mechanics’ Institutes, and the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 


MANSBRIDGE, ALBERT. ‘“‘ Poor Students, A New Cambridge 


Foundation.” Reprint in T.E.S., February 5th, 1927, p. 66, 
of an article in The Times, January 29th, 1927, on the opening 
of Stuart House, Cambridge, (A38.) 


L Srewart, Grorce. The Story of Scottish Education. Pp. viii, 


164, short bibl. Pitman. §s. net. (A39.) 


Treats of school and university education only, but sketches thus the 
background against which adult education has developed in Scotland. 


Stuart House, Cambridge. Pp, 16, dll.; n.p, Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press. Reprinted, with one illustration, in The 
Cambridge Bulletin of Extra-Mural. Studies, March, 1927, 
where also is an article, ‘‘ Stuart House Opened,” pp. 32f. 
(A4o.) 

A description of Stuart House, issued on the occasion of the opening 


ceremony in January, 1927, with a Roll of Distinguished Service in con- 
nection with Cambridge University Extension from its inception, : 


[See also A16, A2t.] 


IV. Organization and Methods 
(a) General Educational Administration 


SELBY-BIGGE, Sir L. AMHERST, late Permanent Secretary, Board 


of Education. The Board of Education. Pp. xii, 299, cont., 


ind, Putnam, 7s. 6d.net. (A4zI.) 


After a brief historical chapter, describes the powers and functions of 
the Board regarding Finance, Inspection and Examination, Regulations, 
Local Education Authorities, Consultation and Information (one page is 
devoted to the Adult Education Committee), the Denominational Question, 
Teachers, and Educational Endowments. Sets forth the combination of 
authority and co-operation which governs the Board’s policy and work. 


(b) Relationship between Universities, Local Education Authorities, 


and Voluntary Bodies 


BIRNIE, ARTHUR. “Should Joint Committees run One-year 


Classes?”’ T.B., August, 1926. Pp. 5-6. (A42.) 


HICKINBOTHAM, E. “ Organization of the Extra-Mural Depart- 


ment of the University of Liverpool.” 7.B., January, 1926. 
Pp. rf. (A43.) 
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JACKSON, SIR Percy. Adult Education, tts Present Position and 
Prospects. A Paper submitted to a Meeting of Members and 
Officials of Local Education Committees, Margate, April, 
1927, Pp. 10, n.p. National Union of Teachers, (A44.) 


Outlines the work carried on in the West Riding of Yorkshire, giving 
statistics, and deducing certain general principles. 


LaMBERT, R. S. “ The Organization of Tutorial Class Work in 
London.” T.B., August, 1926. Pp. 14-18. (A45.) ‘Should 
Joint Committees run One-year Classes?” T7.B., May, 


1926. P. 3.. (A46.) 


Marwick, W. H. “The Relation of Tutors to the W.E.A.” 
T.B., October, 1925.. Pp. 3f. (A47.) “‘ Extra-Mural Edu- 
cation at Glasgow University.” 7.B., May, 1927, Pp, 
10-12. (A48.) 


Raises the question of L.E.A. and University connection, 


Mitiar, J. P. M, “ Towards a Socialist Educational Policy : 
Being Suggestions submitted by the General Secretary of the 
N.C.L.C. to the Bradford I.L.P.” Pl., July, 1927. Pp, 226- 


228. (A49.) 


NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. “‘ The Education of the Adult.”’ 
Sch,, November 15th, 1926. P. 703. (A5o0.) ‘‘ Adult Edu- 

- cation.” Recommendations of the Executive Committee to 
Conference. Sch., November 15th, 1926. Pp. 7o0o9f, (A5r.) 

“* Adult Education.” Discussion at Margate Conference, 
April, 1927. Sch., April 22nd, 1927, Pp. 784-790. (A52.) 


Nicwotson, J. H. “ The Organization of Adult Education in 
Bristol and District,” T7.B., February, 1926. Pp. 2-4. 
“Should Joint Committees run One-year Classes?” T.B., 
May, 1926. P.3. (A53.) 


PEERS, PROF. ROBERT. ‘“ The Organization of Adult Education 
in the East Midlands.”” T7.B., October, 1925. Pp. 1-3. 
“Should Joint Committees run One-year Classes? ”* (A54.) 
T.B., August, 1926, Pp. 3-5. (A55.) 


Sat, W. E. “ The Organization of Adult Education in the 
Sheffield Area.” T7.B., May, 1926. Pp. rf. (A56.) 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NOTTINGHAM. Adult Education in the 
East Midlands, 1920-26. Pp. 43. Dept. of Adult Educa- 
tion. University College, Nottingham. 6d. net. (A57.) 

A record of co-operative experiment in both urban and rural areas. 
Contains the Constitution of the Department, [Also VI.] 

UNIVERSITY OF WALES, University Extension Board. Memoran- 
dum on the Scope of University Extra-Mural Adult Education 
in Wales. Pp.12,n.p. (A58.) 

An interesting discussion of the range of subjects suitable in this field. 


(c) Relationships between Voluntary Bodies 


Hatt, Pror. F. ‘“ The Co-operative Movement and the W.E.A.” 
Hw., December, 1926. Pp. 51f. (A59.) 


HorraBIn, J. F. ‘“‘ The General Council’s Labour College 
Scheme.” Pl., March, 1926. Pp. 102-104. (A6o.) 


MittaR, J. P. M. “ Workers’ Education in Ireland.” 
February, 1926. Pp. 65f. (A6r.) “‘ The Future of the 
London Labour College.” Pl., February, 1927. Pp. 56f. 
(A6z2.) 


Plebs. Reply to Mr. Pugh in January Highway. Pl., February, 
1926. Pp. 42f. (A63.) “‘ The Trades Union Congress 
Education Scheme.” P/., August, 1926. Pp. 274-278. 
(A64.) 


PucH, ARTHUR. ‘“‘ The Workers’ Educational Trade Union 
Committee and Working Class Education.” Hw., January, 
1926. Pp. 52f. (A65.) 


REEVES, JOSEPH. ‘‘ The Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society and 
the W.E.A.” Hw., January, 1927. P. 68. (A66.) 


V. Distinctive Types of Work 
(a) Drama 


THOMPSON, E.G. “ Play Production with Tutorial and One-year 
Classes.” TJ.B., January, 1926. Pp. 3f. (A67.) 


West, Marjory S. “ The Drama in Tutorial Classes.” T.B., 
May, 1927. Pp. 3-9. (A68.) 
[See also VII., Ag6.] 
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(b) Full-time 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. Pp.23,ill.,n.p. Ofthe Registrar, 
Rendel Harris Library, Selly Oak, Birmingham. (A69.) 


An account of the.development of the colleges gathered about Wood- 
brooke (including Fircroft), and of the arrangements for providing a Central 
Staff of Teachers. 


Watson, W. F. “ Labour Colleges,” The Cornhill Magazine, 
February, 1927. Pp. 176-184. (A7o.) 

An account of Ruskin College and the Labour College by a critic. 

“‘ That education is essential isa truism. That it is necessary for Labour 

to train men to take their part in national and local affairs is also a self- 

evident truth, but until the Labour movement discovers men and women 

who cannot be spoilt by going to college, people who are determined to use 


their acquired knowledge for its intended pu , Labour Colleges will 
continue to produce egregious snobs searching for sinecures in any sphere 
of activity,” 


(c) The Study of Religion 


BISHOP OF MANCHESTER’S Group. Materials for the Study of 
Adult Religious Education. With a Prefatory Note by the 
BIsHOP OF MANCHESTER. Pp. 36. From the Hon. Sec. to 
the Group, 30, Primrose Hill Road, London, N.W. 3. 3d. net. 
A7I. 

“7 pao survey of the work now done by bodies related to the Church 
of England, with suggestions for the co-ordination and development of this 
by an Education Council of the Church Assembly. 

GARVIE, PrincipAL A. E. ‘The Value of the Literary and 
Historical Study of the Bible.” The Bible and Modern 
Religious Thought: Vol. 1, No. 1. Of Miss M. J. West, 
Penybryn, Fox Hill, Norwood, S.E.19. 1s. net. (A7z2.) 


MIDDLEBROOK, J. B. A Five-Point Programme of Christian 
Education. Pp. 16. Kingsgate Press. 1d. (A73.) 


THOMSON, PETER TAYLOR. Christian Education in the Church. 
Pp. 91. Student Christian Movement. 1s. net. (A75.) 


Concerned primarily with children and young Aad but as a study of 
educational processes is relevant also to adult work 


[See also Azr.] 
(d) Rural 
Hapow, Grace. Adult Education in the Countryside. A Paper 
submitted to a Meeting of Members and Officials of Local 
Education Committees, Margate, April, 1927 Pp. 8, np. 
National Union of Teachers. (A76.) 


Discusses the demand, and the supply through Women’s Institutes and 
Rural Community Councils, touching also upon the place of the school 
teacher in rural adult education. 
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(e) Settlements 
“ Educational Settlements in England.” W.A.B., February, 
1926. Pp. 1-11, Reprinted as a pamphlet and revised. 
Pp. 16, Educational Settlements Association. 3d. net. 
(A77.) 


Harris, E. SEWELL. “ The Guildhouse Experiment at Rugby.” 
Hw., April, 1926, Pp. 88f. (Az8.) 


(f) The Education of Women 
Coun, FANNIA M. “ Workers’ Wives and Education.” Pl., 
August, 1927. Pp. 260-262. (A79.) 


Cotman, G. M. ‘“ Women and the W.E.A.” Hw., December, 
1926. Pp. 57f. (A8o.) 


VI. Recent Experiments and Fresh Developments 


Avoncroft, A Residential College for Landworkers. Pp. xii, ill., 
n.p. From the Bursar, Avoncroft, Offenham, near Evesham, 
Worcs. (A8r.) Account of opening. C.R., Summer Term, 
1926. Pp. 12f. (A82.) 


BEAUMONT, LuKE. “ A College for Every Town.” Teachers and 
Taught, June, 1927. Pp. 163f. (A83.) 
A successful experiment in the co-operative arrangement of adult 
classes by Free Churches at St. Helens, Lancs: 


CARNEGIE UNITED Kincpom Trust. Twelfth Annual Report 
: (for year ending December 31st, 1925). Of the Secretary to 
the Trust, East Port, Dunfermline. (A84.) 

Support of Village College Scheme, Sawston, Cambs,, p, 7. 


Thirteenth Annual Report (for year ending December 31st, 

1926). (A85.) 
Support of Coleg Harlech, Educational Settlements (prospective), 
W.E.A. Resident Tutors in Rural Areas, pp. 4-6. Further reference to 


Sawston Village aa Support of Kent experiment in Educational 
Broadcasting, p, 57f. 


CoLEG HARLECH. Residential College for Adult Education at 
Harlech. (A86.) 


Preliminary Statement, also Appeal for Funds (revised and enlarged 
statement of particulars concerning the origin, purpose, and curriculum of 
she — Each pp. 4. Of the Warden, Coleg Harlech, Harlech, 
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HILLCROFT. Residential College for Working Women, Prospectus. 
Pp. 4. (A87.) From the College, South Bank, Surbiton. 
Account of transference from Beckenham to Surbiton, 
and of increased facilities for students. C.R., Spring Term, 
1927. Pp. 19f. (A88.) 

RED TRIANGLE FEDERATION OF VILLAGE CLUBS (Oxon, BERKS 
AND Bucks). Seventh Annual Report, 1925-26. Pp. 8. 
From the Secretary to the Federation, Barnett House, 
Oxford. (A89.) 

University of Oxford now co-operates by supply of tutors. 
“ Scotland: Adult Education.” T.E£.S., May 7th, 1927. P. 210. 
Ago. 
me account of the im nt conference at Dunblane, convened by 


the British Institute of Adult Education, April, 1927. Fuller accounts in 
the Scotsman and the Glasgow Herald, April 3oth, May 2nd, 1927. (AgtzI.) 


UNIVERSITY OF OxFoRD, DELEGACY FOR ExTRA-MURAL STUDIES ; 
Committee for furthering Adult Education in Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire and Buckinghamshire. First Annual Report, 
1925-26. Pp. 20. Second Annual Report, 1926-27. Pp. 28. 
From the Delegacy, Acland House, Broad Street, Oxford. 
(Ag2.) 

WORLD ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EpucaTion. ‘“ The Fredericks- 
borg Meeting.” ,W.A.B., November, 1926. Pp. 25-34. 
Ag3.- 

to prepare for First World Conference. 
“The Expansion of the World Association.” W.A.B., 
February, 1927. Pp. 16-20. (Ag4.) 


VII. Special Enquiries and Reports: General Surveys 


BoarD oF EpucaTion. Education in England and Wales, Being 
the Report of the Board of Education for the School Year, 
1925-26. Cmd. 2886, Pp. 162. H.M. Stationery Office. 
3s. net. (A95.) 


Chapter VI., pp. 82-85, deals with Adult Education, the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee and Public Libraries. 


Report of H.M. Inspectors on the Literary Evening Institutes in the 
Administrative County of London for the period ending July 
31st, 1923. Pp.9,n.p. Issued by the Board of Education. 
(A96.) 

Important as illustrating the possibilities of ptovision for adult non- 
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Work of Men’s Institutes in London. Board of Education Educa- 
tional Pamphlets, No. 48. Pp. 16. H.M. Stationery Office. 


3d. net. O.P. (Ag7.) 

Particularly valuable as an estimate of the necessity and fruitfulness 
of developing a type of non-vocational education for adults through hobbies 
and handicrafts rather than through classes, lectures and books. Stresses 
the value of this in itself, and not as possibly leading to more formal types 
of study which on the whole are not likely to result among the men attracted 
to these Institutes. 


BOARD OF EpucATION, ADULT EDUCATION COMMITTEE—- 


The Drama in Adult Education. Pp. vii, 232, cont., ind. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. net. (Ag§8.) 


Historical introduction, survey of work being done by repertory 
theatres, amateur societies in town and ¢ountry, the Churches, and educa- 
tional institutions; criticisms, conclusions, and recommendations. Re- 
viewed in THE JOURNAL, March, 1927, pp. 254-257. 


Full-time Studies. Pp. vi, 69, cont. H.M. Stationery Office. 


6d. net. (Agg.) 

“‘ On the opportunities given to adult students to pursue their studies 
on a full-time basis at Universities and other Institutions.” Information 
as to curricula and conditions of residence for adult students at universities, 
purpose and methods of residential colleges for working men and women, 
scholarships and bursaries offered by universities, colleges, L.E.A.’s and 
private bodies. Makes recommendations for the extension and improve- 
ment of such facilities. [Also XII.]} 


Natural Science in Adult Education. Pp. vi, 54. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 6d. net. (Aroo.) 


Discusses the value of scientific studies in adult education, the existing 
provision, the suitability of certain sciences, methods of teaching, the place 
-of the history of science in the adult curriculum, and the difficulty of 
obtaining successful teachers. Makes recommendations concerning the 
development of scientific studies among adults. 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ADULT EpucaTion. The Groundwork of 
Adult Education. Pp. vi, 127. Of the Institute. 2s. 6d. 


net. (Arozr.) 


Papers and discussions at the Fourth Annual Conference of the Insti- 
tute, Oxford, ‘1925, on work among younger and more backward adults, as 
also work of the less formal types. Includes Presidential Address by Lord 
oe and Conference Sermon by Principal L. P. Jacks on ‘“‘ Education 
an isure.”’ 


CAVENAGH, .ProF. F. A. “ Adult Education in England—A 
Survey,” in Education at Work. Ed. Pror. H. Bompas 
SMITH, Manchester. University Press and Longmans. 6s, 


net. Pp. 81-104. (Aroz.) 


A brief but well-proportioned sketch of current activities, with some 
reference to origins and comments, 
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DANSETTE, ADRIEN. L’Education Populaire en Angleterre. Pp. 
171. Paris, Ernest Sagot et Cie. (Ar03.) 

Historical and descriptive treatment of organizations promoted by 
working classes, with an estimate and criticism of other types of work. 
Some inaccuracies and omissions, but interesting as a study from a French 
point of view. 

Lonpon County Councit. The Literary Institutes of London, A 
Phase in Adult Education. “ Privileges of Citizenship ”’ 
Series, No. 26, n.p. Of the Education Officer. (Ar04.) 

Descriptive summary of the objects and activities of the Institutes. 


ROsENSTOCK, Pror. EuGen. Tutor’s Tour.” W.A.B., 
November, 1926. Pp. 34-38. (Ar05.) 

Summary of impressions of work in England as gained by a distin- 
guished German tutor during his residence in Eagland under the World 
Association’s scheme for the interchange of tutors. 

YEAXLEE, Bastt A. “ Adult Education.” The Journal of 
Education, December, 1926. Pp. 888-890. (Ar06.) 


One of a series of articles by various writers describing the chief types 
of education in England. 


[See also I. (b), VIII., X. and XIII.) 


VIII. Relation to Other Forms of Education 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE. The Educa- 
tion of the Adolescent. Pp. xxiv, 339, cont., bibl., ind. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 2s. net paper. 3s. net cloth. (Aro07.) 


Recommends the raising of the school-leaving age, the provision of 
education of a secondary type for all children of eleven plus, and the 
differentiation of secondary curricula. These proposals, if adopted, would 
lay a much stronger foundation for adult education than is possible when 
children leave the elementary school at fourteen, and may undergo no 
further period of formal education, whether compulsory or voluntary. 


[See also Ar, Ag, A8.] 


IX. Text-Books and Other Material Specially Prepared 
for Adult Students 


Cote, G. D, H. A Short History of the British Working Class 
Movement, 1789-1925. Vol. I., 1789-1848, pp. vi, 192; 
Vol. II., 1848-1900, pp. viii, 211. Cont., charts, ind. Labour 
Publishing Company. 6s. net each: (Ar08.) 


Day, Francis.. The Community and the Criminal. Pp. vi, 79, 
cont., bibl. Catholic Social Guild. 6d. net. (Arog.) 


The Catholic Social Year-book, 1926, taking also the form of a syllabus 
of study for Catholic Study Clubs, of which a Directory is given. 
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GRIFFITH, FRANK. ‘“‘ Towards a New Social Order.” O. & A., 
Special Supplements, March, April and May, 1927. (Arrzo.) 


Ani éxperiment in providing objective material for study groups 
wishing to work at current controversial problems. 


Hux.ey, Jurian S. The Stream of Life. Pp. 56. Watts & Co. 


6d. net, paper. Is. net, cloth. (ArzI.) 
A series of wireless talks on Biology. 


Jenks, Davip. A Study of World Evangelisation. Pp. 168, cont., 
ind., bibl. Student Christian Movement. 4s. net. (AII2.) 
A text-book for Church Tutorial Classes. 


KEANE, HENRY. A Primer of Moral Philosophy. . Pp. 212, bibl., 
ind. Catholic Social Guild. 2s. 6d. net. (ArrI3.) 
A text-book for Catholic Study Clubs. 


MARTIN, EVERETT DEAN. Psychology, What it has.to Teach You 
about Yourself and the World You live in. Pp. 380, ind. 
Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net. (Arz4). 


A winter course of lectures delivered by the Director at the Péople’s 
Institute, New York. Intended to “state simply and clearly the aims 
and methods of this developing science, show what psychology is and is not, 
give the reader a better knowledge of the problems concerning which there 
is difference of opinion among psychologists, and finally lead the student 
to a somewhat clearer insight into the meanings of certain forms of individual 
and social behaviour.” Influenced considerably by James and Watson. 
Interesting as an example of popular exposition for a lecture audience, 
being based upon the characteristic interests and needs of adult students 
atid provocative of further reading on their part: 


NATIONAL ADULT ScHooLt Union. The Life We Live. Pp. vi, 
296, bibl. N.AS.U. 1s. 6d. net limp. 2s. 6d. net cloth. 

Outline studies for each week in the year, for usé in adult schools and 
other groups. 5 

PovaH, Major J. W. The Old Testament and Modern Problems 

in Psychology. Pp. viii, 151. Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. (Arr16.) 
A text-book for Church Tutorial Classes; 
THOMSON; PRor. J. ARTHUR. Ways of Living ; Nature and Man. 


Pp. vi, 246. Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net. (Ar17.) 
Lectures given by Prof. Thomson and four of his University colleagues 
to the Aberdeen Branch of the W.E.A. Interesting as an exaniple of the 
way in which science may be taught to adult students. 
WALKER, NorMAN. An Introduction to Practical Biology. Pp. viii, 
224, ill., ind. Students’ Bookshops, Ltd. Special Edn. for 
Worker-students. 2s. 6d. net. (A118.) 
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Mr. Norman Walker is well known as a teacher of Biology to adult 
students. Information is given in clear, untechnical terms, students are 
encouraged to investigate and to think for themselves, and the a 
suggested are such as require only apparatus readily obtainable by a 
working man, Reviewed in THz JouRNAL, September, 1926, pp. 160-162. 


Witson, F. P. Shakespeare, Guide to Preparatory Reading. 


Pp. 4. University of Oxford, Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
Studies, University Extension Lectures Committee. 3d. net. 

Full and well-arranged list of books for students of Shakespeare 


wishing to prepare for the Summer Meeting, 1927, and to follow it up by 
private reading, 


X. Libraries and Museums 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE. Report on 


Public Libraries in England and Wales. Cmd. 2868. Pp. 356, 
cont., tll., ind. H.M. Stationery Office. 6s. net. (Arz20.) 


Aspnes by the President of the Board on the suggestion of the 
Adult Education Committee, the Public Libraries Committee has made 


' exhaustive investigations and far-reaching recommendations upon the 


urban library service, the county library system, special libraries, an 
organized national service, adult educational needs, and library law. Its 
main principle is that of co-ordination of all library services with the 
Central Library for Students reconstituted as a special department of the 
British Museum, performing separate functions and with a separate con- 
stitution. It emphasizes the importance of regarding librarianship as a 
learned profession, for which special training is required. The chapter on 
adult education (§§ 509-530) urges that educational bodies should be 
responsible for seeing that their students are adequately supplied with 
books, and that their resources should be augmented, but gives no indication 
as to how this is to be done, 


CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM Trust. County Library Conference, 


AE, 


November 18th and 19th, 1926; Report of the Proceedings. 
Pp. 121, n.p. Of the Secretary to the Trust, East Port, 
Dunfermline. (Ar2zI.) 


The topics discussed included Experiments in Co-operation, Local 
Centre Administration, Transport Problems, the Problem of the Populous 
Area, etc., while of special importance for adult education were the sessions 
on the Educational Function of the County Library, the Central Library for 
Students, and the County Authority and the Library Service, Finance and 
Administration. Sir Percy Jackson and Mr, Salter Davies in their addresses 
supported strongly the closer correlation of the Education and Library 
services, 


Some Impressions of the Public Library System of the United 
States of America, Papers by six of the British Delegates to. 
the Jubilee Conference held in Atlantic City, October, 1926, 
n.p. Of the Secretary to the Trust. (A12z2.) 
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Personal opinions and deductions of British librarians who, in addition 
to their attendance at the Conference, had opportunities of visiting many 
of the chief libraries in the United States and of comparing the library 
provision and method there, as a whole, with those in Great Britain. 
“ The value of these papers is that, taken together, they deal with aspects 
of the whole of the American Public Library Service. Miss Cooke deals 
with the County Library ; Messrs. Nowell, Powell and Savage chiefly with 
the Municipal Service ; Captain Wright with the State Commission ; and 
Mr. Pitt with the National System in so far as it seeks to co-ordinate and 
unify the whole. Parallel developments in our own country—recent and 
prospective—are such as to give special interest and importance to these 
papers, which are largely written from the comparative standpoint.” 
The volume is timely in that it slightly anticipates the official English and 
American Reports (noticed above and under XIII.), alongside which it 
should be read. 


Eleventh Annual Report for the year ending December 31st, 
1924, n.p. Of the Secretary to the Trust. (A123.) 

Deals (pp. 11-32) with Libraries, Urban, County, Central for Students 
(London, Dunfermline and Dublin), Special and Miscellaneous, and in 
Ireland. Has Appendices: I. Rural Library Report, pp. 45-52, and II. 
Scottish Central Library for Students, Statistical Returns for 1924, pp. 
53-57: 


Twelfth Annual Report for the year ending December 31st, 
1925, n.p. Of the Secretary to the Trust. (A124.) 

States (pp. 15-40) the library policy of the Trustees (Urban, County, 
Central Libraries for Students, Special Libraries, Profession of Librarian- 
ship, Miscellaneous Library Activities). Has Appendices: II. Central 


Library for Students, pp. 65f; and III. Outlier Libraries and Central 
Library for Students, pp. 67-70. 


Thirteenth Annual Report for the year ending December 31st, 
1926, n.p. Of the Secretary to the Trust. (A125.) 
Deals (pp. 9-37) with Libraries, Urban, County, and Special; and 


(pp. 7f) with the institution of an Enquiry into the Function of Public 
Museums as Factors in Education. (A126.) 


“Libraries in Adult Education.” W.A.B., August, 1927. 
Pp. 1-13. 


Discussion of the American and British Library Reports and also of the 
First Annual Report of the Leipzig Institut fir Leser-und-Schrifttumskunde. 


“‘ Museums in Education.” 7.£.S., January 15th, 1927. P. 31. 
(A128.) 
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“An Educational Museum; Peasant Arts at Haslemere.” 
T.E.S., September 18th, 1926. P. 397. (A129.) 


“Museums and Research.” The Times, August Ist, 1927. P. 6. 
(A130.) 
[See also Ar51.] 


XI. Works of Reference 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ApDULT Handbook and 
Directory of Adult Education, 1926-27. Pp. 190, ind. 
H. F. W. Deane and Sons, The Yearbook Press. 2s. 6d. net, 
paper. 3s. 6d. net, cloth. (A13I1.) 


A compendium of information regarding the activities in adult educa- 
tion of the Board of Education, the Universities, the Local Education 
Authorities, and the Voluntary Bodies, with a Geographical Survey, 
Appendices giving in full the Board’s Regulations for Adult Education, 
and Circular 1,355 on Local Education Authorities and Adult Education. 
Special articles on the meaning and growth of the movement, libraries, 
scholarships and bursaries for adult students, etc. Reviewed in THE 
JouRNAL, September, 1926, pp. 162f, 


XII. Finance, Conditions of Grant-Aid, Scholarships 
and Bursaries 


(a) General Finance 
Percy, Lorp Eustace, President of the Board of Education. 
Letter to Brit. Inst. of Adult Education as to the Effect of 
Economies during 1926-27 on Provision of Classes for Adults. 
T.E.S., February 13th, 1926. Pp. 78. (Ar32.) 


Boarp oF EpucaTion. Non-aided Schools. Explanatory Note 
issued by the Board, including provision for recognition of 
Educational Institutions which have applied for approval for 
the purposes of a Scheme under Sect. 21 (1) (a) of the Teachers 
Superannuation Act, 1925. Quoted in full, 7.£.S., February 
26th, 1927. Pp. 102. (AI33.) 


(b) Conditions of Grant-aid 
Boarp oF EpucaTion. Adult Education Regulations, 1924. 
Obtainable gratis from the Secretary to the Board. Quoted 
in full, Handbook and Directory of Adult Education, pp. 180- 
186. (A1I34.) 
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Higher Education Grants ; Draft Regulations. Draft dated 
February 16th, 1927, of the Higher Education (Substantive 
Grant) Regulations, 1927, proposed to be made under 
Sect. 118 of the Education Act, 1921, and under Sect, 12 (2) 
of the Economy (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1926. 
Obtainable gratis from the Secretary to the Board. Quoted 
in full, 7.Z.S., February 26th, 1927. P. 102. (A135.) 


Regulations for Further Education, 1926. Education Act, 1921, 
Grant Regulations, No. 6 (1926). Statutory Rules and 
Orders, 1926, No. 919. Pp. 5,n.p. Of the Secretary to the 
Board. (Ar136.) 

Regulations governing grant to Local Education Authorities in respect 


of assistance given by them to classes not recognized under the Board's 
Adult Education Regulations. 


CARNEGIE UNITED KinGpom Trust. Twelfth Annual Report, 
for 1925, n.p. From the Secretary to the Trust. (A137.) 


Pages 4-14, Main Lines of Policy, 1926-30. I. Continuity of Policy ; 
II. The County Basis in Rural Development; III. Preference for Projects 
of an Experimental or Pioneer Character ; [1V. Emphasis on Education in the 
sense of General Culture; V. Problem of Building Grants; VI. Summary 
of Types of Institutions which are not assisted. Appendix 1, p. 63f, states 
the General Conditions governing the Trustees’ Grant Policy, 


Thirteenth Annual Report for 1926. N.p. Of the Secretary 
to the Trust. (A38.) 


The General Policy of the Trustees is given in a quotation from the 
Trust Deed, pp. 8f, 


Education Committees, Association of. Minute of Executive Com- 
mittee, and Report of Sub-committee conferring with the 
County Councils Assocn., the Assocn. of Municipal Corpora- 
tions,andtheL.C.C, Adoption of Report on Conditions to be 
satisfied before financial assistance should be given to 
W.E.A. classes by L.E.A.’s, £d., February 12th, 1926. 


Pp. 169-171. (A139.) 


Letter to the Association from Officers of the W.E.A. Ed., 
June 11th, 1926, P, 604. (Ar4o.) 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(c) Scholarships and Bursaries for Adult Students 


“Scholarships for W.E.A. Students.” Hw., March, 1927. 
Pp. roof. (Ar4rI.) 


Though many of the scholarships here mentioned are limited to 
members of University Tutorial or W.E.A. Classes, not all are. 


BoarpD oF Epucation, Adult Education Committee. Report o on 
Full-Time Studies. [See under VII.] (Ar42.) 


Information as to bursaries occurs on pp. 2-10, 30f, 37, 40-42, 46-47, 
50f, 56, 58, 63. 


“ Bursaries for Adult Students.” Handbook and Directory of 
Adult Education, 1926-27. [See under XI.] (Ar43.) 


Available information is arranged under the headings, ery. 
Colleges for Working People, and Local Education Authorities 


XIII, Work in Other Countries 


*‘ American Association for Adult Education, The.” W.A.B., 
February, 1927. Pp. 16-20. (A144.) 


An account of the foundation, aims, and constitution of the Association. 


Bectrup, HoLcer, with Hans Lunp and PETER MANNICHE. 
The Folk High Schools of Denmark and the Development of a 
Farming Community. Introd. by Sir MIcHAEL SADLER. 
Pp. 168, «/., ind, Oxford University Press. 6s. net cloth. 
Special edn. for worker-students, 3s. 6d. net. Of World 
Assocn., W.E.A., E.S.A., etc, (A145.) 


A history of the Movement and an account of contemporary develop- 
—_ with a description of typical schools and of the international school 
at Elsinore. 


Brown, J. W. “ International Workers’ Education Since the 
War.” Hw., January, 1926. Pp. 55f. (A146.) 


Doss, M. “ Science and Art in Workers’ Russia.” Pi., January, 
1926. Pp. 12-16. (A147.) 
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Evans, OWEN D. Educational Opportunities for Young Workers. 
Pp. xi, 380, cont., ind. Macmillan. 12s..6d. net. (A148.) 


One of the special studies recently prepared for the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, New York. Deals mainly with evening continuation schools, The 
relation of this to the adult non-vocational movement is important. 
** Because the movement (i.e., among the young workers) is a youth move- 
ment, and because the expressed desire is chiefly for education in vocational 
and utilitarian subjects, these opportunities for further education usually 
stress vocation, social-civic relations, health and culture, in the order 
named. The vocational types have worked out elaborate methods for 
analysing jobs, presenting instruction by a plan of unit lessons, and pro- 
viding thorough special training for teachers. General education, which is 
usually presented in evening schools of the academic type, is much more 
likely to be presented by traditional methods, and consequently to fail to 
meet the interests and specific needs of the young workers.” 


HALL-Quest, A. L. The University Afield. Pp. xvi, 292, tables, 
maps, ind. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. (A149.) 


An historical and statistical study for the Carnegie Corporation, New 
York, of University Extension in the United States, showing how the 
vocational and “‘ credit” interest have led to developments in the main 
widely different from the cultural tradition of the movement in England. 


Kocu, Kari, and PETER MANNICHE. “ N.F.S. Grundtvig and 
the Danish Folk High Schools.” Ed., May 27th (pp. 604f), 
and June roth (pp. 666f), 1927. (Ar50.) 


Libraries and Adult Education. A Study by the American 
Library Association. Pp. 284, bibl., ind. Macmillan. Ios. 6d. 
net. (AI5I.) 


One of the studies undertaken in connection with the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, New York. An enquiry into the conception and practice of adult 
education in the United States, it associates the work of libraries closely 
with adult education of all types. In contrast with the English Report 
(see under X.), it is concerned primarily with the reader rather than with 
the book, and emphasizes the importance of personal contact between 
trained, experienced and sympathetic librarians and the people who may, 
if they are-students, know what they want of the library, but will, in a much 
greater number of instances, need to be won to a love and use of books. 
Students, individually or in groups, should be invited to regard public 
libraries as their principal source of book-supply. There should co- 
ordination with county, university, State, and special libraries. The 
Report envisages the business of libraries as first and foremost educational, 
not more by the circulation of general literature than by the wide distribu- 
tion of standard fiction, but the library is not to assume the réle of censor. 


NOFFSINGER, JOHN S. Correspondence Schools, Lyceums, Chatau- 
quas. Pp. viii, 145. Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net. (Ar5z2.) 


A Carnegie Corporation Study. Has little of interest or value from the 
standpoint of British non-vocational adult education except so far as 
Chatauquas and Lyceums may suggest certain legitimate means of mass- 
education through lectures to large audiences at weekly intervals or in 
holiday camps and conferences arranged for the purpose. 
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NEARING, Scott. Education in Soviet’ Russia. Pp. 160, ind. 
The Plebs League. 2s. net. (A153.) 


An account by an. American teacher and writer upon education of a 
two months’ tour, during the winter of 1924-25, in which he “ visited 
Soviet schools constantly, in villages, towns and cities, from kindergartens 
to universities, along a line of travel covering more than 3,000 miles.” 
“Education in Soviet Russia: Two Sketches from Life.” 


Pl., February, 1926. Pp. 45-49. _ (A154.) 


PEFFER, NATHANIEL. New Schools for Older Students. Pp. 250, 
Macmillan. ros. 6d. net. (AI55.) 


A Carnegie Corporation Study of adult educational activities in the 
United States which correspond to the best-known experiments in England. 
The following types of work are described and discussed with critical and 
constructive purpose : The Open Forum, the Institute, Individual Schools 
(e.g., the People’s Institute, the New School for Social Research, and the Rand 
School of Social Science at New York, the Bryn Mawr Summer School for 
Working Women, Pocono People’s College), National Associations, Corpora- 
tion Educational Programmes (i.e., business firms), Museums of Art and 
Science, and Workers’ Education (e.g., the Workers’ Education Bureau, 
Brookwood Residential Labour College, etc.). The concluding chapter 
draws important deductions regarding aims, spirit and methods, and points 
out that even greater than the problem of education for the working classes 
is that of enlightening the ‘‘ great, sodden middle class.” 

A. A Danish Educational Scheme.” Pl., March, 
1927. Pp. 114. (Ar156.) 

Describes foundation of ‘‘ The Working-class Educational Associa- 
tion,” representing the Danish Trade Union Congress, Labour Party, 
Co-operative Societies, and Labour Party Young People’s League. 

WECKERLE, E. ‘“‘ The German Metal Workers’ Educational 


Scheme.” Pl., August, 1926. Pp. 292-294. (AI57.) 
XIV. Miscellaneous 


Cote, G. D. H., and J. W. Murr. Some Suggestions Concerning 
Research Work in Tutorial Classes.” 7.B., May, 1927. 
Pp. 12-15. (A158.) 


Cote, TrAvis. Music and Co-operation. A Description of Group 
Training of String Orchestras. Pp. 14, tJ. The Co-opera- 
tive Union Ltd., n.p. (A159.) 


PRISONERS’ EpucATION. Report of H.M. Commissioners of 
Prisons for the Year 1924-25. Cmd. 2597. Pp. 16-20. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1s. 3d. net. Ibid, for the year 1925-26, 
Cmd. 2826. P. 20. H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. 6d. net. 
(A162.) 
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See also Education in England and Wales. Being the 
Report of the Board of Education for the School Year 1924- 
25. Cmd. 2695. P. 129. H.M. Stationery Office. 3s. 6d. 
net. (A163); and (A131) above, p. 138, for Prisoners’ 
Education Committee and List of Educational Advisers to 
H.M. Prisons. 


Fenn, L. ANDERSON. “ The Place of Physical Science in Our 
Classes.” Hw., January, 1927. Pp. 71f. (Ar16o.) 


Nicuotson, J. H. “Syllabus Writing.” T7.B., January, 1927. 
Pp. 3-6. (Ar6r.) 


Tutors’ AssociATION. “ Revised National Programme of Rates 
of Remuneration and Conditions of Work,” May, 1926. 
T.B., January, 1927. Pp. 11-12. (Ar64.) 
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